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V.—A Farr STUDENT. 


OCTOR HORNBEAM descended the stairs. As he passed 
by the door of the morning-room, Mrs. Yarrow came out to 
meet him. Anxiety had thinned her face, but had only spiritualised 
und heightened her incomparable beauty. The Doctor thought: 
* Every time I see her she is more handsome.” 

She answered the sultry smile he bent upon her with a smile all 
her own. She placed her hand in his and welcomed him into her 
sunshiny Paradise. 


od, “ How does your patient, Doctor?” she asked. ‘Did he make 
the promised revelation? ” 
nd “He did, my dear Madam.” 
“Well?” 
“T am sorry to say it is a dream of fantastic madness.” 
ad A little sigh fluttered to her lips, but she repressed it. 


“You must have patience,” he said, seeing this. “All will come 
right in the end.” 
“Patience! But I want to see the cure begin, Doctor.” 


. “‘T have already restored your husband’s physical health, Madam.” 
| “Ves, but the hallucination absorbs him more than ever.” 

“So it does. In that respect, a crisis rapidly approaches. When 
‘J it comes you will find he has strength to endure a shock, and that 
us shock will cure him.” 


She listened to these words with intense interest. “A shock! What 
kind of shock do you mean, Doctor?” 
9 
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“That remains to be determined —will perhaps depend upon the 
circumstances — may spring up out of some sudden emergency of the 
crisis. I will not be unprepared.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” she said, withdrawing her attentive eyes. 

“tT am devoted to your interests,”’ he said. 

“T know it,” she replied. “I owe you much—more than I can 
repay.” 

“Oh no,” he objected ; “not more than you can repay.” 

“ Well,” she said, “I will not dispute with you upon that point, but 
will begin to pay you back at once. You have never heard me sing, 
I believe? I have always declined to sing to you because of my 
husband’s illness. Well, to-morrow is the twenty-fifth of October, the 
anniversary of my wedding-day, and I want you to come and dine 
with us. I will sing to you some of my old songs ; I will see if my 
housekeeping book does not teach me some cunning old dishes ; | 
will open a bottle of rare old wine, and we can drink to the memory 
of happier days and to the coming of more pleasant ones.” 

“The twenty-fifth of October? It shall be one of my legal holi- 
@ days henceforth!” 

“Vou will come, then?” she asked, extending her hand to him. 

“T will come!” he cried, and kissing the hand that lay in his, 
bowed, and passed from the room. 

“T will come,” he said to himself, bursting almost with exultation ; 
“and it is coming, too! It is coming, coming !—Aha! get out!” said 
he, as Fido savagely attacked his legs. 

At the sound of the dog’s bark, Mrs. Yarrow, standing on the 
threshold of her room, started, and with quick, stealthy steps, like a 
spy at the door of a room where conspirators were arranging their 
treason, stepped forward to the veranda, and waved her hand with a 
sudden silent gesture. A silent figure stole noiselessly along through 
the shrubbery behind the Doctor’s resonant footsteps. She waited, 
and presently Quamash came before her. 

“ He gone —clean gone away, Madam,” said the Indian. 

“Respited for another day, thank Heaven!” she cried. ‘ Watch, 
Quamash, watch more than ever!” 

“Ugh! me watch dam close,” said the Indian. 

Then, with the steps of a startled fawn, Mrs. Yarrow fled along the 
echoing hall and up the stairs until she came, without knocking, into 
the isolated chamber. Mr. Yarrow sat where the Doctor had left 
him, with his head resting upon his hands, weak, exhausted, listless. 

She came swiftly to his side and took his head in her hands and 
pressed it against her bosom, and stroked his hair and patted his 
brow, and called him pet names, and murmured little endearing 
epithets and nothings by his ear. She roused him as one would 
wake a baby with kisses. She called him out of his trance, his ab- 
straction, his lethargy, and with those simple fashions of fondness, 
old as theeworld and as innocence, called him back from his perilous 
wanderings in the regions of hallucination into the every-day life of 
blessedness and love. How sweet to see her sweet and gracious lov- 
ingness! Ah! this woman was peerless ; was an embodied charm! 
She sang to him and crooned by his side until the old home-light 
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came back into his dazed eyes, and his hand stole into hers, and he 
was her husband again, returned to her for a certain spell at least 
from his wanderings in dream-land, as Melusina might have come 
back to womanhood again and to Lusignan’s side after sloughing the 
adder’s form and creeping ways. 

“You did not betray my secret,” she said, “you did not tell him 
that I ever came here — that I was your scholar, did you?” 

“Of course not, Campanula, since you wished it to be so. But 
what reason there can be for it —” 

“Oh, there are reasons, dear.” 

“He is my friend, and has done me good.” 

“T believe he has done you good, Bartram.” 

“He is a man of great wisdom and the keenest judgment. I lean 
upon him, and he props me up.” 

“Lean upon me, dear Bartram. Here is a prop that will never be 
knocked away from you in any extremity.” 

“T told him of my discovery —” 

“What did he say?” 

“Not much. He admits that it is very wonderful. He will be our 
earliest convert, Campanula. Already he is enlisted in the cause, 
and is going to help me consummate the discovery.” 

“ How, Bartram ?” 

“ He will find the flower for me —’ 

“Oh, that is kind! But I did not know it grew hereabouts.” 

“Yes ; in Captain Holcombe’s green-house.” 

“Ah!” she said reflectingly, “Dr. Hornbeam is a man of re- 
sources. But, Bartram, you look weary ; your heads aches? ” 

“ A little, Campanula — yes.” 

‘You shall not teach me my lesson then to-day; you shall go lie 
down. But first —do you know I am afraid I have forgotten about 
all these wires already! What a dull wife you have! This wire, 
you say, by pushing this spring can be made to connect itself with 
the lightning-rod without, and in an electrical condition of the air will 
enable you to charge these jars and instruments? Yes; I was right 
there! And this one is the master-wire, and joins all the coil to your 
little electrometer — yes! I am not so bad a scholar, after all! But 
suppose a violent storm were brewing, would not the lightning, if it came 
down the rod and your wire were connected, dash in here and knock 
things to pieces? Kill you —if you happened to be here — set the 
house afire and frighten your poor little Campanula to death?” 

“No,” he said ; “the rod is so arranged, and the wire also, that all 
but a small quantity of the fluid is carried off. Ifa large quantity of 
the fluid were to intrude, there are appliances all around to imprison 
and render it harmless. At the worst no more could be concentrated 
upon one point than what might give one a smart shock. It perhaps 
would knock you down, but could do you no greater harm.” 

“You are sure of this, Bartram?” 

“T have tried it twenty times.” 

“Then I have forgotten none of that important lesson, Bartram, 
and so you see am a better scholar than you thought. Now you 
shall come down with me and let me sing you to sleep. Sometimes 
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you are my awful spiritual master ; sometimes my kind and patient 
teacher ; sometimes my baby and pet, whom I must croon over and 
sing to sleep, because I have no other. Come!” 

They went down stairs and into the pleasant morning-room. She 
led him into his little study, tucked him under a shawl on the com- 
fortable sofa, set the door ajar, and then returning to the morning 
room, closed her own room-door lest the canaries and other birds 
should sing too loudly, sat by her harp, and sang a low murmurous 
melody to a muffled low accompaniment, like the gurgle of a brook 
that passes under a mossy stone. Presently, going on tip-toe to see, 
she found he was asleep, whereupon she closed the intervening door, 
and flinging a light shawl about her shoulders and a hood upon her 
head, passed out of the room along the echoing corridor, and out 
through the great blistered, weather-beaten front door of Grayrue 
Hall, towards the bay. 

A stiff wind was blowing. The withered grass, tawny as sedge, dry 
as an old man’s whitened locks, streamed all one way and rustled un- 
easily. The bending, sawing, creaking pines-were filled with sobbing 
and moaning voices. ‘The sky was barred with harsh purple masses 
of slaty cloud that showed whitened edges toward the sun. The sun 
was now hidden and now again shining out, but the water did not 
smile when he shone upon it, and only frowned the blacker wher he 
was withdrawn. It was a green-hued turbulent water, tossed into 
criss-cross choppy waves, each with its own boiling bubbly white-cap, 
each fretted and wrinkled with the irritating urgency of the wind. 
For all that, the wind was not cold, but moist and heavy, and the 
blue edges of the horizon were blurred with vapor. 

Mrs. Yarrow went to the margin of the water, and there seated on 
the stump of a fallen pine, the top of which lay swaying in the water, 
she gazed out seaward, her brow set with intense thought. Her face 
grew wan and pinched, and her lips were tight and blue before she 
ceased to stare there across the dark turbulence of the waves. 

A killdee tilted past her and dropped headforemost in the sand 
near by ; a white-vested gull circled and curvetted in an out among 
the swinging branches of the floating pine ; a bevy of ducks splashed 
into the water not ten yards off; yet still she sat there, motionless, 
absorbed, intensely debating. At iast she opened her lips and said 
aloud : 

“T will do it!” and started at the sound of her own voice. 

Then a cold nose was thrust into her hand, and she found that the 
old lame dog had crept to her side and demanded to be recognised. 
He had not ventured to intrude upon her silent reverie, but felt her 
human, kind and friendly as soon as he heard her voice. 

“Poor old friend!” said she, patting him and rising. She looked 
out over the black green waters again, and the surging white-caps. 
“J am stronger and braver here than under the Hollies,” she said, 
and turned and went back to Grayrue Hall, followed by the rusty- 
jointed, ancient hound, whose bed was now a husk mat in the paved 
corridor and just inside the great blistered front door of Grayrue 
Hall. 
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VI.— Tue TWEeENtTy-FIFTH OF OCTOBER. 


“He will not come!” said Mr. Yarrow on the ‘morning of the 
anniversary, as he stood by a window of the morning-room and gazed 
disconsolately out upon the wild storm that drenched the flowers and 
beat down the dahlias in the garden. It was an unusually dark day ; 
the ciouds hung low as masses of smoke from furnace chimneys, and 
were torn and tossed and whirled away by the gusts of storm that 
blew from all points of the compass at once, and piled up banks of 
damp leaves upon the veranda, and sent them scurrying off again. 
The rain beat in fitful showers, aslant, athwart, or downright, and fall- 
ing alternately in big pattering drops like hail and in misty scud of 
fog and steam. The wind howled outside, and through the long cor- 
ridor which had treble echoes now, and in the chimney where a pile 
of hickory-logs burned brightly and made the room warm and cheer 
ful for all the dark and damp without. 

“ He will never venture in such a storm as this,” said Mr. Yarrow, 
when the rain surged down in heavier showers still. 

“He will certainly come, Bartram,” answered Mrs. Yarrow, so 
confidently that her husband turned towards her with an inquiring 
look. 

“ How do you know?” he asked. 

She colored the least bit in the world as she rose and came to the 
window by him. ‘Oh, I know!” said she. ‘ Country doctors do not 
mind the rain, and this is a special and particular invitation, you re- 
member.” 

“ Ah! our twenty-fifth. That would give mea reason why I should 
come to you through storm and rain, Campanula, yet I do not see how 
it applies to Doctor Hornbeam.” 

“* Because he zs Doctor Hornbeam, love ; because you are Bartram 
Yarrow, his patient ; and because I am Isobel Yarrow, your true wife, 
your Campanula.” She pressed close to his side as she spoke, and 
twined her fingers in his. 

“‘Ah! you think then that he loves us so dearly that he will honor 
our little festival at the risk of sore throats and colds, at peril of being 
drowned? Formerly you did not credit him with paying us such deli- 
cate and scrupulous observance.” 

“Hush! hark!” she said. 

The sharp, spiteful bark of Fido was heard in the corridor, then 
the harsh tones of a man’s voice chiding him, and the deep hoarse 
bay of the ancient hound. Stamping then of feet. 

“It is the Doctor!” cried Mr. Yarrow, going to the door. “Are 
you not half-drowned ?” 

“By no means,” growled the Doctor’s heavy voice echoing through 
the corridor ; “I have on my overalls and my riding mackintosh. 
The wind is fitful, but the rain is surprisingly warm for this season.” 

Fido yelped impetuously at him still, and the old hound bayed his 
deep note ending in a long, plaintive, ominous howl. 

“Your dogs do not like me, Mr. Yarrow,” said the Doctor as he 
came into the morning-room. 
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“Singular that they should not, too, when their instincts are said to 
be unerring,” said Mrs. Yarrow. 

The Doctor glanced quickly towards her. “Do you believe in 
instincts, Mrs. Yarrow?” he asked. 

She hesitated a moment, then said, as she placed a chair for him 
before the fire, “ Why no, Doctor, since I have my own instincts, and 
my timid reason falteringly teaches me how fallible they are.” 

“ And sheds tears in so doing, eh?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

The Doctor’s cheeks were polished like wax by contact with the 
storm, but in other respects he looked more like one who had come 
out of a bandbox. He was scrupulously, nay elaborately attired, and 
Mrs. Yarrow felt that a compliment to her was implied in every part 
of his dress, from his highly polished shoes to the rosebud pinned to 
the lapel of his broadcloth dress-coat. 

He fell into easy conversation with his patient and his hostess, and 
the three proceeded to amuse themselves, each contributing something 
of entertainment out of his abundant store of experiences. The 
preacher’s fervor, zeal, and quaintness, his remote and unworldly man- 
ners, conjoined to that intimate and personal knowledge of the many- 
colored human heart which is only vouchsafed to men in his position ; 
the Doctor’s pungent wit, shrewd practice in the every-day man, and 
unrivalled skill in detecting human weakness and probing human 
motive to the core ; and the warm, ripe, electric fancy of Mrs. Yarrow, 
shifting like a kaleidoscope, and throwing a bizarre yet healthy color- 
ing over every subject. These traits made the talk that ensued ex- 
hilarating and entertaining to all three as the pages of a brilliant and 
absorbing novel. All three did their best in the direction of their 
special excellence ; and were I a short-hand reporter, I would still 
fail to reproduce more than the dry husks of a conversation fit to de- 
tain Savage Landor withal. 

The clergyman wondered at his wife, her espiéglerie, her wit, her 
versatility, her eloquence ; he could scarcely recognise her, so richly 
glowed her color, so deep, dark, warm was her eye, her face a map of 
language, her gestures full of southern fire and infinite expressiveness. 
The Doctor wondered not, but flung his spirit prostrate at her feet in 
sensuous and intellectual adoration, and was dragged whithersoever 
she listed, like Leviathan caught with a hook. She had woven a be- 
wildering coil of fascinations round about him; he could no longer 
reason, nor question within himself, nor doubt ; all he could do was to 
enjoy and to long. 

“Campanula,” said Mr. Yarrow, after they were done laughing a 
some more than usually brilliant sally of hers — “Campanula is — 
saving her presence —like some of the lower order of animals tHat 
sympathise with and are unusually excited and roused by the presence 
of any unusual quantity of electricity in the air.” 

“Yes, a stormy petrel I, that comes out to dance and sing when 
the waves begin to rise. Doctor, I promised you should hear the 
petrel’s notes to-day.” 

She rose and went to the piano, rejecting his eager but rather 
awkward gallantry. 
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“T do not need help,” she said, beaming upon him, “the song and 
the music are my own. Sit down and tell me what you think of my 
voice.” 

It was a deep, mellow contralto of no great compass —a muffled 
voice in some notes, yet rarely attractive by reason of its peculiar ex- 
pressiveness, and, if I may so term it, vitality. She touched the keys 
masterfully, played a slight prelude, then sang the following song: 


“The rose invites you,— the purple phloxes,— 
Hasten, butterfly, while ye may ! 
The shivering breath of the equinoxes 
Teaches the perils of delay ;— 
Hasten, butterfly, while ye may! 


“The wind blows over the sallow sedges,— 
Hasten, butterfly, while ye may! 
The cavernous storm-bank drops its edges 
Lowering down on the autumn day. 
Hasten, butterfly, while ye may! 


“The bleak rain follows in fretful showers,— 
Hasten, butterfly, while ye may ! 
Alas for the damp, unfragrant flowers ! 
Mildewed, faded, fallen are they. 
Hasten, butterfly, haste away!” 


“ There is not half the music in it that there is in my moaning, sob- 
bing, wailing pines out yonder,” she said as she rose from the piano 
and turned her shoulders upon Doctor Hornbeam’s rather effusive 
ecstasies. “If it were not for the name of the thing,” she added, “I 
would like to put on a waterproof and go yonder where the woods and 
waters meet, to listen to the orchestra preluding.” 

“Go! go!” said the Doctor, impulsively ; “I will escort you, I will 
insure you against harm from it.” 

“What folly!” cried Mr. Yarrow, “you would be drenched in a 
moment. See how it is pouring and driving ; I think the clouds hang 
lower and darker, there is certainly more electricity in them.” 

The Doctor was walking about the room with long agitated strides. 
Mrs. Yarrow watched him intently, and saw that a strange agitation 
which possessed him brought the sweat to his brow and made his 
hand tremble. He took one or two more hurried turns, then sud- 
denly his face cleared up, he wiped his forehead and went to the win- 
dow by Mr. Yarrow. 

“Tt is a dreadful day,” said he. “Iwas going to propose an ex- 
periment to you, but it will scarcely be fit for us to go up stairs, will 
it?” 

Mr. Yarrow glanced inquiringly at him. He drew the little ebony 
box from his breast-pocket and placed it in Mr. Yarrow’s hand. 
“What!” cried the latter in great excitement, “ you have it, you have 
the treasure?” 

“Yes, I obtained it for you as I promised.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks! Yes, yes, let us go aboveat once.” And he 
put his arm within the Doctor’s and drew him along. 

“Be quick with your experiments then, Bartram,” said Mrs. Yar- 
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row, Calling sweetly after them, “for we shall have early dinner on 
account of the storm.” 

“T will not let him tarry away long, be sure of that,” said Doctor 
Hornbeam, turning his fervid face toward her as they went out of the 
door. 

No sooner was the door closed upon them than the whole woman 
vas suddenly metamorphosed. She sprang to her feet and rang the 
bell impetuously. When Quamash appeared, she cried : 

“Tell them to hurry dinner—to have it in fifteen minutes! And, 
oh, Quamash, watch! watch! watch!” 

“Me watch,—me watch!” Then pointing out, he said: “Big 
thunder out yonder bimeby.”’ 

“Yes, and gunpowder in the house!’ 
mash, watch!” 

The old Indian retired, and Mrs. Yarrow walked up and down the 
room in the most intense excitement. She would stand for a moment 
at the window watching the still gathering storm that, even while 
pouring down deluges of rain and howling with angry gales, lowered 
yet darker and darker. She would go to the door and listen, to hear 
only the dash of the rain and the wild raging of the winds. She 
wrung her hands, and the tears of anxiety and suppressed passion 
sprung to her eyes and would not be checked. 

Presently a bell rang a fair tocsin over the storm for dinner. Mrs. 
Yarrow gave a great cry of relief. The door opened, her husband 
came in, and she sprang to his side and clasped her arms about him, 
for all the world as if he had just come out of some great danger. 

“Tt is the twenty-fifth of October,” said she, pouting her lips up to 
him, “and—and—” she bowed her head down again upon his 
shoulder, and in spite of herself fell a weeping almost hysterically. He 
kissed her and petted her fondly. 

“You are agitated, Campanula,” said he, “the storm has made you 
nervous ; we did wrong to leave you here alone.” 

“Tt is a dreadful day,” she answered ; “but I do not care for it 
now.” She flung the tears from her eyes with a defiant toss of her 
head and looked around her. ‘Where is the Doctor?” she inquired 
eagerly. 

“He tarried behind me a moment to cover up a solution we have 
been preparing. He will be down immediately.” 

“Ah!” she cried. 

“He has brought me the flower El Espiritu Santo,” said Mr. 
Yarrow —“a perfect specimen! a wonder among flowers! After 
dinner I will put it to the test. Hasten dinner, darling, for I am on 
the tenter-hooks of anxiety.” 

“T will, my dear. It is ready now, as soon as Dr. Hornbeam 
comes. Ah! there he is now.” 

The Doctor just then traversed the hall, stepped a moment upon 
the wind-swept rain-beaten veranda, tossed something into the shrub- 
bery, and came in again, rubbing his hands and wearing a placid 
smile upon his face. 

“Tt is a furious storm,” he. said, “and: 
blast is brewing.” 
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“Let us have dinner over’then,” responded Mrs. Yarrow, “ before 
it breaks upon us.” 

The gentlemen walked towards the dining-room, but Mrs. Yarrow 
felt her sleeve caught behind. It was Quamash. He placed a small 
phial in her hand, and whispered, pointing towards the Doctor: 

“Him! throw away! Me and Fido —find him! there!” 

She glanced at the phial and then thrust it quickly into her pocket. 
“Ah!” she cried, and passed on briskly after her husband and the 
Doctor. 

It was a choice dinner, exquisitely prepared, but well-nigh wasted 
upon the three who sat down to it. Mr. Yarrow did not eat. He 
was fasting, he said. He had avow. It was his frequent habit, and 
the Doctor must not mind him. So he sat and nibbled a biscuit and 
sipped a glass or two of wine. The Doctor seemed to be too much 
excited to appreciate the rich and various viands which Mrs. Yarrow 
placed before him. He quaffed off great goblets of champagne, 
however, and pledged his hostess in glass after glass of other wines. 

When the game was brought in, Mrs. Yarrow rose. 

“Doctor,” she said, “pray excuse me for a moment. My cooks 
are inexperienced, and —the dessert, you know,” and she left the 
room with the same composed smile that she had worn ever since 
they came to the table. 

In less than five minutes she returned, a heightened color in her 
cheek and a strange gleam of light in her eye. Ere sitting down she 
went to the sideboard and produced a dusty, cobwebbed black bottle. 

“Doctor,” she said, looking at him with an indescribable glance, 
“pledge me in a glass of this wine. It is very rare and remarkable 
old madeira that has a history and an experience almost as venerable 
and as various as that of Ulysses. It was bottled for my father, and 
ve will drink to the twenty-fifth of October.” 

“The twenty-fifth of October!” cried the Doctor, taking down a 
full glass. 

The dessert came on, the servants withdrew. Presently it grew 
very dark. Quamash came in with candles. There was loud thun- 
der without, and it began to lighten incessantly and with fearful 
vividness. 

“Um storm come,’ 
black dark.” 

“No wonder!” said Mrs. Yarrow, shuddering. 

Mr. Yarrow arose. “Campanula,” said he, “you will entertain 
Doctor Hornbeam, and he will keep you company in the morning 
room. I cannot tarry any longer; I must go to my unfinished work.” 

She turned slightly pale and laid her hand upon his arm. “The 
storm!” she cried ; “are you not afraid?” 

“Do not be alarmed, dear! I shall not be harmed,” and so taking 
a candle, he gravely withdrew from the room. 

The Doctor gazed after him until he was gone, and then followed 
Mrs. Yarrow to the morning-room, where the lamps were already 
lighted. It was scarcely four o’clock in the afternoon yet, but as 
dark as twilight. 

The Doctor was in a singular mood. He was profoundly agitated 
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by something, he was full of passion, and he was a little bit flustered 
with wine. He sat down at the piano. 

“ Are you afraid of music in a storm?” he asked. 

“No, oh no,” she answered ; “not much. Do you sing?” 

He trilled the keys for reply, and broke forth into a barcarole that 
would have done credit to Redi’s grape-crowned lyre. His voice was 
deep, mellow, rich, and he sang with far more culture than he evinced 
in his speech. 

“That was splendid,” she said. “O mercy, what a flash! Come 
away from the piano, Doctor Hornbeam!” 

The Doctor laughed. “Are you afraid?” he asked, and came and 
sat down close by her on the sofa. “Are you afraid? I am not. I 
rejoice in it! I would gladly spend the balance of my days in it by 
your side.” 

“I should not fancy such an existence,” she said, lightly, “in any 
company.” 

Suddenly he turned to her and looked right down into her eyes, 
his face flushed with exorbitant passion. 

“Why did you challenge me?” he cried. “Why do you tempt me? 
Do you think I dare not?” 

She faced him unwinking. “I do not understand you,” she said. 

“Do you think I dare not?” he cried again. ‘I dare do anything! 
[ am the bravest man you ever saw!” and he caught her two hands 
in his and drew her towards him. 

She flung his grasp loose with the sudden gesture of one escaping 
from a snake’s touch. Then— 

There was a white, vivid, blinding glare of instantaneous light, 
pervading the whole place and lighting up the corners and dim places 
of the room until they fairly stood out in relief, a clattering, deafening, 
tremendous crash and roar, the sound of falling bricks and timbers. 

Both sat motionless, almost paralysed. Then the Doctor sprang 
to his feet. 

“The house has been struck!” he cried. 

“O my husband!” screamed Mrs. Yarrow. 


VII.—A CLap or THUNDER. 


THERE were cries and shrieks in the house below, and above the 
crash, blaze, roar and confusion of the storm a dog’s pitiful howling 
sounded plainly. Quamash stood in the hall-door, which had burst 
open with the concussion. 

“Thunder knock wall down,” he said to Mrs. Yarrow. 

She turned swiftly towards the door, but Doctor Hornbeam grasped 
her wrist. “No!” he cried, “you shall not go up-stairs. You shall 
stay here. I will go. You have not the strength. I am used to 
horrors. I will do what is needed. I will go and report to you at 
once.” 

She did not look at him, but simply freed her wrist with an im- 
perious gesture, and pointing towards him, said in a voice vibran 
with the strain of great emotion, yet not touched with one breath of 
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fear, “ Quamash, you have your knife, you are strong, you will obey 
me; if this man touches me, or offers to prevent me from going to 
Bartram, or goes one flight ahead of me up-stairs, use it! Stab him 
to the heart!” 

“Me do it,” answered the Indian, his eyes gleaming. 

This unconscionable doctor, however, was not altogether bragging 
when he spoke of his bravery. He seemed to appreciate the emotions 
under pressure of which she spoke, and said quietly, “‘Then, Mrs. 
Yarrow, you lead, and I will follow, if you will permit me. I perceive 
you are a strong woman.” 

“Come on, then!” she said, and darted out the room into the 
corridor, followed by the Doctor, and he by Quamash. 

In the hall, near the foot of the stairs, lay the old hound, his feet 
in the air, stricken, stiff and dead. Fido, dazed, shrunk into a 
shivering hoop of a dog, howled at his head with his nose to the 
ground. As Mrs. Yarrow darted past him like a wraith, he sprang 
up and followed, unconscious that his enemy, the Doctor, was bound- 
ing up the stairs by his side. 

On the first landing the steps were nearly blockaded with plastering, 
laths, bricks and other debris. Mrs. Yarrow passed over these like a 
will-o’-the-wisp ; her figure flashed out every second against the glare 
of the incessant lightnings that shone down on her from some great 
gap above. Then her hand was arrested at the door of the isolated 
chamber, which did not yield. 

“Aha!” said the Doctor at her side, “let me,” and pressed his 
shoulder against it and made one powerful effort that burst the lock 
and sent him ten steps into the room —what remained of it. In- 
stantly Mrs. Yarrow cried aloud in the darkness and brushed past 
him like a hurrying wind. The next flash of lightning enabled him 
to take in the whole strange and terrible scene at a glance. The 
end-wall of the room was torn entirely out— one great gap open to 
the wind, the rain, the fearful lightnings, the jarring crash of thunder. 
A confusion of tangled wires and broken apparatus and shelves 
tumbled down lay nearer, and then by the chair at the desk Mr. 
Yarrow’s body, prone and motionless, and his lovely wife fainting 
upon him. ‘Then darkness again and the roar of the storm, the dash 
of the wind and rain, and the low pitiful howl of the dog that stood 
and snuffed his mistress’s white face. A terrible scene! 

“Quamash, light a candle!” cried the Doctor. 

““Me don’t know. Me never come here,” answered the Indian. 

Between the flashes the Doctor found his way to one of the cases 
that had not fallen, poured some chemical fluid into a basin and 
ignited it, filling the room with a flickering, wavering violet light that 
enabled objects to be seen with some distinctness. He stepped closer 
to the prostrate husband and wife, and stooped down and picked up 
the little ebony box that lay just by Mr. Yarrow’s head. It was split 
in two, and the flower in it, with its delicate petals and mystical white 
stamen, had turned black as a decayed mushroom. 

The Doctor dropped the box and stood like a man stupefied and 
confounded. Something had more than disconcerted him. He com- 
pletely lost his composure and trembled all over. 
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Quamash peered into his face and shook him by the arm to call him 
to himself. The Indian looked almost fiendish in that flickering 
violet light through which the lightning quivered and shimmered like 
the incessant retreat and rally of moonlight on dancing waters. 

“Them two, they dead? see!” said Quamash. 

“Right, Indian, I’ll see.” And the Doctor kicked the ebony box 
out of the way, stooped over and raised Mrs. Yarrow in his arms, 
She shrunk away from him, staggered to her feet, would have fallen, 
but Quamash held her, and she leaned against his shoulder heavily 
with a dead white face and drooping eyes. , 

“He is dead,” she said in dull dry tones ; “I killed him.” 

Doctor Hornbeam bent over Mr. Yarrow and felt his head, his 
heart, thrust his hand into his bosom, lifted his limbs, touched his 
eyelids, then he rose. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think he is dead. He has been struck and 
stunned, but we can bring him round. Get me some brandy, quickly. 
Quamash, take hold here, we'll carry him to a bed-room in the other 
wing. Stop —stay.” 

He drew a medicine case from his pocket, poured a dose of some- 
thing into a glass and handed it to Mrs. Yarrow. “ Here,” he said, 
“take this ; you need it, ’twill do yougood. Go get me the brandy and 
send candles to the room across there. Quick.” 

She took the dose but refused to go. “I will not leave my hus- 
band,” she said firmly. 

“You will do just what I say!” he cried peremptorily. ‘“ This isa 
case that demands all my skill—no time to lose, no time to fool! 
Go, send the brandy and the lights.” 

She obeyed at once. 

When she returned, a lamp in one hand, a bottle in the other, and 
Fido whimpering at her heels, she found that the Doctor and Qua- 
mash had removed Mr. Yarrow into an uninjured room. The door 
of the isolated chamber was shut. The storm seemed to have parted 
with a good portion of its violence, the lightning was less vivid, th 
thunder receding. 

The Doctor and Quamash were working with the insensible man, 
applying water, ice, ammonia, mustard. Dr. Hornbeam was in his 
own province now, and he ruled it like a master. 

“Sit down,” said he to Mrs. Yarrow, “ you can do nothing. Don’t 
get in the way.” 

Every minute he placed his ear close down over Mr. Yarrow’s heart, 
and listened like Fine-ear in the fable. 

The storm receded still, the wind grew steadier, the rain ceased. 
Through the window looking westward, Mrs. Yarrow saw a faint 
crimson light struggling through the vaporous.clouds. 

“See, um not dead! See,” cried the Indian, pointing to the figure 
on the bed. Mrs. Yarrow sprang forward. The insensible man 
seemed to heave his chest with a faint inspiration, seemed to sigh, his 
blue lips fluttering. The Doctor held his pulse, and withdrew the 
ammonia from his nose. 

“ Ah,” he said, ‘that same Death is a great ruffian, but I think I 
have conquered him this time. Quamash!” he cried quickly, “call 
Mrs. Yarrow’s maid, she has fainted.” 
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He kept his position by the bed, applying his remedies persistently. 
The maid whom Quamash rang for came, and, half frightened to death, 
received his directions how to restore her mistress, and his orders to 
keep her in bed until morning. Then Quamash and the maid bore 
the fainting lady to bed. Quamash instantly returned 

The night deepened. ‘The Doctor left his patient in charge of the 
Indian, and went down stairs. He found the servants had already re- 
moved the bulk of the debris from the stairs, and thrust a piece of 
timber under some swaying joists. He made his way into the dining- 
room, and secured a bottle of sherry and some biscuit and broken 
meat. Returning up stairs with a candle, he opened the door of the 
isolated chamber. The room was dark and damp. A star shone 
through the great rent in the wall, and the wind played fitful aeolian 
chords upon the tangled fallen wires. The Doctor stumbled upon the 
ebony box. He picked it up and put it in his pocket, 

“J cannot understand it,” he muttered, and returned to the bed of 
his patient. There was no change. The signs of life were of the 
faintest. The Indian nodded in his chair by the bedside, Doctor 
Hornbeam stole noiselessly to the insensible man’s side, and gazed 
darkly down upon the motionless pallid face, He said to himself: 
“If I thought he knew, how easy it would be to—” He looked up 
and saw Isobel Yarrow standing by his side. Her dark hair which 
had fallen was gathered back in plain bands from her white face ; she 

vore a dressing-robe of sombre hue, tied about her waist with a cord. 

“T have come to help you watch,” she said, looking him firmly in 
the face ; “this is my place.” 

“Very well,” said he, “we shall probably need you.” She seated 
herself on one side of the bed and Doctor Hornbeam sat on the other. 
His face was still lowering, perplexed, and dark, but he was indefati- 
gable in his appliances for the patient’s relief, and never seemed to 
fail in resources. Quamash flung himself on the floor at the foot of 
the bed, and the dog Fido, resting his chin on the Indian’s knee, slept 
with many starts and twitchings. 

Thus around that bedside began a memorable week of watching and 
nursing. A period of terrible wearisome sameness, yet of intense feel- 
ing never relaxed from tension. Mrs. Yarrow never left the Doctor 
alone with his patient for an instant. When she was called away, 
Quamash took her place. When she went to her meals the Doctor 
remained ; when he dined or breakfasted, she watched by her hus- 
band’s side. The keen-witted Doctor did not escape noticing that he 
was suspected, mistrusted, watched ; he could not divine precisely 
what for, or what grounds of suspicion Mrs. Yarrow had against him, 
and he was much concerned to know. He also seldom left the sick 
man’s bed-side. Perhaps he too had his reasons for being on the 
watch. 

There was no game of cross-purposes played, though. The Doctor 
gave his undivided best powers to the cause of his patient; his manner 
towards Mrs. Yarrow was subdued and quiet. She was kind to 
him, courteous, perfectly composed, full of deference. She did all he 
said, and he was conscious that she ministered and catered to his com- 
forts in every possible way. 
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The patient scarcely changed in all those days, to outward appear. 
ance. He lay motionless and apparently insensible ; but the Doctor 
detected favorable symptoms and called the wife’s attention to them, 
He showed her how the pulse revived, improved, grew regular. He 
pointed out to her how coma gradually changed into trance, and how 
by degrees trance became merged in sleep. It was on the sixth day 
of the watching that this change became apparent. ‘+ 

“ He will wake up like a man out of a long sleep,” said the Doctor, 

“Will he be cured, Doctor?” asked the wife. 

“T cannot tell. He has had a severe shock. It may have dis- 
pelled the hallucination —it may have fixed it immovably —it may 
have made it worse.” . 

“T believe that the hand of his Master is in it,” rejoined the wife; 
“T believe that he will wake up cured.” 

“Cured!” said the Doctor, with the suspicion of a fine sneer on 
his lips, “that implies to deprive him of his miraculous spirit of 
prayer.. Will it not be a pity, after all?” 

She did not resent the tone in which he spoke, but answered softly: 
“Not so, Doctor, but to restore him to his real original spirit of 
prayer, having lost which by illness drove him upon the notion of his 
artificial substitute for it. Ah, Doctor, you never heard Bartram pray, 
or you would know how much he lost. His prayers for the heathen 
were electric, were a revelation. You have missed something in mere 
respect of eloquence.” 

“ And you think they would have profited me, too, being’ petitions 
on behoof the heathen, eh?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” she said, innocently. 

The Doctor chuckled, but so harshly that the dog by the foot of the 
bed growled at him and showed its teeth. 

On the morning of the eighth day these strange but faithful vigils 
came to a happy‘ending. Mr. Yarrow turned in his bed, and said 
calmly : , 

“Open the window, please, and let the daylight in.” The Indian 
drew the blinds and the cheerful morning light shone in—a genuine 
benediction. Mr. Yarrow extended his hands: 

“Dear wife, dear friend, I have had a long illness and a long sleep. 
There was a storm without, and clouds also about my mind. It is 
clear cut-doors, you see; I bid you rejoice, for it is clear within here 
too. There was old coil and sad confusion in my brain, good Doctor 
Hornbeam, caused by illness and overwork ; strange vagaries thence 
sprang up, partly bred of disease, partly engendered. of wretched 
vanity and self-seeking. I yearned for lost powers that I was not 
willing to do without ; I brooded over the means to get them back: 
the issue you know. It was a grievous folly, Doctor; it caused 
grievous pains, dear wife, to you and to me; it is happily rid of. 
Morbid, mystical madness —and all dispelled like a tissue of bad 
dreams. You humored me, dear wife; you played with me, shrewd 
doctor ; none of you crossed me, for I was so set upon my mad ends 
that you feared to do so. But the Lord did not fear to cross me. 
He met me in the path — He made the scales fall from my blinded 
eyes— He turned me back to my place. Praise His holy name 
forever!” He paused and closed his eyes for awhile. 
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“Doctor Hornbeam,” he said presently, “ under your guidance — 
Iam not blaming you, mind — I embarked upon a notable scheme of 
developing religion through science. As if there were anything in 
common between the two! As if the roots of religion did not rest 
in those sacramental needs and profound emotions where science 
never comes because it cannot! Ah no! Let science pursue its 
way — religion will also pursue hers—and neither will lie in the 
other’s path. Wherever there is sadness, wherever there is suffering, 
wherever the vague aspirations of the heart sound the hollowness or 
spurn the shallowness of life, there our office lies, and will be sufii- 
ciently there forever!” 

He paused a moment. 

“ And now, dear friends, iet me sleep awhile again. To-morrow I 
must get up, and begin to prepare myself for resuming the ministry.” 

He closed his eyes. The Doctor rose, and broke into that short, 
harsh laugh of his. “I will go,” said he, “to my office, and see how 
many of my patients have died since I left them.” 

He left the room and went down stairs, followed by Mrs. Yarrow. 


VIII.— Goop-pBye, Doctor ! 


TueEy stood in the door that opened upon the veranda and looked out 
into the garden. Behind them the sombre echoing corridor and the 
old hall with its thunder-rived walls; before them the golden sun- 
shine, the shimmering air, the still lovely parterres. The Doctor was 
discomposed ; Mrs. Yarrow as lovely and serene as the golden sun- 
light that lighted up her face with its pure radiance and melted away 
every haggard vestige of vigil and anxiety. He pressed his hat upon 
his head, drew on his gloves, strode down the porch, plucked a 
crimson bell from a fuchsia in full bloom, and came back to the door 
again. 

“Mr. Yarrow is quite cured, I think,” said he. 

“Ves,” she replied, “ Bartram is well again.” 

“T will not visit him again until the day after to-morrow, unless you 
think —” 

“T think you had better not come here at all again, Doctor Horn- 
beam,” said Mrs. Yarrow, very clearly, very calmly, very sweetly. 

“Madam —” he stammered, taken suddenly aback. 

“You have rendered us some faithful and particular services, which 
Mr. Yarrow will endeavor to requite, as far as money goes, when you 
are kind enough to send us your bill.” 

The Doctor turned suddenly, and faced her, somewhat proudly. 
“You wish to insult me, Madam, I suppose,” said he, “ because I 
ventured — because I presumed —” 

“Because you presumed to waste some little attentions upon poor 
me? Oh no, Doctor, you quite mistake me! It would have been no 
more than proper for me, in pure kindness tu you, had I fancied you 
were really, let us say —in love with me— to warn you not to come 
hither too often, nor to dispense your gallantry too floridly. Mr. 
Yarrow is the least exigent, the most unsuspecting of men — never- 
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theless, were I to choose to tell him what occurred on the twenty-fifth 
of October, he might—Zin short, he would be very apt to put the 
monk part of him temporarily away at least, and show you the man 
underneath.” 

“That sneer shows that women are implacable when we wound 
them on the side of their loves or duties —” 

An angry fire gleamed in her eyes. “I am not practised in sneers, 
Doctor Hornbeam, but I deemed it incumbent on me on this occasion 
to deal with you in the currency you are most familiar with. Im- 
placable! Yes—you have named the word, Sir, and you have 
assigned the reason, too. You tried to wound me on the side of my 
love, and I shall never forgive you—never tolerate you. Your 
pitiful insults to myself I care nothing about. You might have 
shown me a hundred a day, and I never would have resented, never 
would have noticed them, so long as Bartram derived any benefit 
from your services.” 

The Doctor laughed obstreperously, but not joyously. His brows 
gathered into a black forbidding frown as he said with the utmost 
bitterness: “So! Now the service is rendered, the cure effected, the 
work done, I am tossed away like an old glove! I thank you, 
Madam —that puts us even! I can afford to forget my own folly, 
and cease chafing over my own madness, in recollecting your heart- 
lessness. I can bid you good-day and good-bye now, with a cheerful 
heart.” 

“Good-day and good-bye, Doctor Anacharsis Hornbeam. But 
stay —do you mean to infer that you set up any claim to curing my 
poor husband — you ?” 

“Who did do it, if I did not?” 

She laughed —a laugh of such loud, contemptuous, pitiless scorn 
that he winced and turned red. 

‘* My husband is not quite cured yet,” she said, “and I shall to-day 
send for your neighbor, Doctor Grimes, to attend him further. But 
the cure, so far as it is a cure, is my work, Doctor Hornbeam! Not 
yours! You played your part in the proceedings too, to be sure,— 
but it was a poor and unenviable part, I fancy, Doctor Hornbeam.” 

“ May I ask what part mine was, Mrs. Yarrow?” said he, hoarsely. 

“You may. I was about to tell you: your part was that of — 
dupe!” He chewed his lip, but answered not a word. 

‘Let me give you a brief history of some obscure events, Doctor 
Hornbeam,” she continued. “I fancy the recital will do you good. 
Sit down, and listen.” 

“No, I prefer to stand.” 

“Very good. You may remember the conversation we had in the 
morning-room here, soon after your visits began, in which you sur- 
prised me into making you the confidant of my husband’s secret. I 
doubted, I hesitated, but you overpowered my judgment, and I told 
you everything, hoping it would be for the best.” 

“You had no doubts— you even apologised for the slowness of 
your faith, Mrs, Yarrow.” 

“IT had doubts! You confused me by acting upon my imagination 
— but in my secret heart I mistrusted you all the same, and you were 
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no sooner gone than I began to fear I had done wrong. Then and 
there I resolved that you should be watched — you start!—with a 
closeness proportioned to the importance of the trust committed to 
you —that you should do nothing in this house without my privity, 
and, if I found you acting in good faith you should be rewarded 
accordingly —if you plotted, I would counterplot—if you were 
treacherous, your treason should do no harm.” 

“Why, Madam, it seems I do not know myself! I am not a plod- 
ding nineteenth-century country doctor at all, but an Italian of the 
past age, with a fair and subtle enemy, who, Penelope-like, unweaves 
by night the webs I spin by day! Wonderful! Perhaps this medi- 
cine-case of mine contains a phial or two of the veritable Acgua Zofana, 
or among these simples lurks a package of deadly Poudres de Succes- 
sion! 1 perceive I am not too good, in your conceit, to dispense such 
nostrums upon occasion.” 

“Your perceptions are very accurate, Doctor Anacharsis Horn- 
beam. I do not merely conceit, but £vow that. you are not too good 
to resort to poison— if you could employ it without being detected.” 

“How charmingly frank you are! Upon my word, this grows 
interesting.” 

“Give me your attention then, for I assure you you will find it 
concerns you nearly, before I have done. My instincts did not 
deceive me. I soon found that your subtle device was, under pretext 
of restoring my husband, to cater to his hailucination, pamper it, 
make it absorb his whole being, and so make the poison that tainted 
a single room infect the whole house. You plotted to drive him mad, 
Doctor. You conspired against a man’s soul, and but for me, your 
plot would have succeeded! As soon as I found this out, I deter- 
mined not only to defeat your plots, but to defeat you utterly, to 
mortify and humiliate you, as Iam doing now! I had no mercy for 
you, because you had none for your innocent helpless victim !” 

“T am neither mortified nor humiliated, my dear madam, but only 
laughing to myself to think that all the time I was hoping and yearn- 
ing and swearing to win your love, you were harboring these flattering 
opinions of me.” 

“Love! Faugh! Don’t provoke me by making free with sacred 
and pure things.” 

“Prut! Let me advise you to believe, Mrs. Yarrow, that sentiment 
is one thing, fact quite another. If yonder man upstairs were dead, 
I could make you my wife in six months, even now, in spite of your 
exalted opinions of me. So, assuming that I wanted to possess you, 
I cannot be thought to have plotted very violently against him.” 

“Lies, lies, Doctor Hornbeam ; and gratuitous lies, for they will 
not deceive me nor profit you one jot. You cannot bridge over an 
ocean, and all that separates us. You did plot, and violently and 
constantly ; but as constantly I frustrated you. My husband studied 
chemistry ; so did I. Every lesson you gave him, every experiment 
you made, he repeated over to me; and I read his books and 
mastered the subjects during many weary hours. Love,—the word 
you pollute, the thing you do not know of —love alone sustained me 
in it all, and but for love I should have sunk under the double weight 
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of anxiety and those dreadful tasks. But I was rewarded: for these 
books and studies enabled me to cure my husband. Every day I 
carefully undid the mischief you tried to do him, led his mind away 
from the brink of the perilous abysses to which you had conducted 
him, and gave him that refreshing sleep that you were so anxious to 
rob him of. You wonder why I let you keep the thing up so long. 
Because, in order to deceive me, you were taking good care of his 
bodily strength, and because, moreover, in a work of Andral’s, the 
great French surgeon, I found that his mind was likely to be benefited 
by the little doses of electricity he was daily taking in the pursuit of 
his experiment.” 

“'This is wonderful! You are a genius, Mrs. Yarrow.” 

“Tf genius be patience, yes. The good Doctor Hornbeam, how- 
ever, was not patient. I saw, watching you so closely, that you con- 
templated something more decisive ; I could not make out what, and 
therefore I redoubled my vigilance. I, too, resolved upon a coup de 
foudre. I feared that some chagrin or disappointment might come 
upon my husband too heavily. I determined to break up his associa- 
tions with some sudden, severe electric shock that would stun him. 
I experimented until I thought I could do it safely. I did not calcu- 
late, any more than you did, that the storm would be so heavy, nor 
that the lightning would strike the house.” 

Doctor Hornbeam eyed her doubtfully, and drew a heavy breath. 
“You, then, arranged those wires, did you?” 

“Oh, I perceive my story begins to interest you, Doctor Horn- 
beam. You did not guess when I invited you to dine here on the 
twenty-fifth, and sang to you, and exhausted all my poor powers of 
fascination upon you, that I was merely trying to fix your wavering 
purposes, and change your doubt and hesitancy intoaction. You did 
not guess that I was determined to explode your plot once for all, 
and compel your assassin thoughts to announce themselves in unmis- 
takable deeds. You did not guess, when I left the dinner-table, to 
look after the pies, you thought, my real errand was to the isolated 
room, and that there I found what I went expecting to see, your whole 
diabolical machinery set for action. You did not guess, when I 
returned to the room and took a glass of wine with you, that 
I knew I was drinking with an intended murderer! You did not 
guess, Doctor Anacharsis Hornbeam, when you stood dumbfounded 
by my husband’s prostrate body up there after the explosion, dumb- 
founded to see that the ebony box was still there, and that his head 
was not blown off his shoulders — you did not guess then that it was 
simply because I had been there after you, and had poured out the 
nitro-glycerine you had put there in the bottom of that box, with fuse, 
wire and all— Itold you before I began that you had better ‘sit 
down, Doctor Hornbeam.” 

He turned, leaning with clenched fist for prop against the wall, and 
faced her. His color was deepened into purple, his eyes were red 
and starting, the veins in his forehead swelled almost to bursting. 

“Do you know,” he cried, with a fierce muttering voice like that of 
a bull whetting his wrath —‘‘do you know what it is that drives me 
mad with rage? It is that I failed! That I did not kill him! That 
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the last chance is. gone for me to earn you, beautiful angel, fit to be 
the world’s mistress, as you are! No regrets, but for that! No re- 
morse, but for failure! Failure is hell!” 

“T told you, you recollect, Doctor Hornbeam, that your visits here 
must cease.” 

“Yes, I know, I know,” he said, and a deep melancholy came into 
histones ; “you do not arrest me, you do not hang me, you simply 
banish me! I could be a good man with you, Isobel Yarrow.” 

“Oh no, Doctor Hornbeam, for I, with you, should become a fiend. 
Let this pass. The terrible storm came nigh undoing my work as 
well as yours. You nursed my husband faithfully, you ministered to 
him with skill ; under God I believe you saved his life after all. That 
makes us quits. Here is your phial, Doctor Hornbeam, that Qua- 
mash picked up in the shrubbery yonder. Its label is a tell-tale. 
Take it and — good-bye, Doctor.” 

He walked through the garden, never looking back, and with his 
head hanging and his feet heavy as lead; and so disappeared from 
her sight forever. 

Grayrue Hall has a new front to it, made in the course of the re- 
pairs required after the lightning struck it. The veranda has been 
carried quite around the house, and there the children play merrily 
when Mr. and Mrs. Yarrow come thither to spend their summer va- 
cations. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 


THE CAPTURE AND DESTRUCTION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A the humiliation of offering to pay tribute to Tripoli, 
when once the question reached the arbitrament of the sword, 
the United States entered most vigorously upon the prosecution of 
military operations. A considerable squadron was sent out to 
Tripoli under the command of Commodore Edward Preble. In the 
the fleet was the frigate PAiladelphia, commanded by Captain William 
Bainbridge. 

On the 31st of October, 1803, about 8 a. M., while cruising alone 
off the port of Tripoli, a sail was discovered on the weather-bow of 
the Philadelphia, to which the latter immediately gave chase. The 
stranger hoisted the Tripolitan colors, and was soon discovered to be 
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one of the enemy’s corsairs, standing for the port of Tripoli. At 11 
o’clock the P&iladelphia had reached seven-fathom water and was 
firing at the corsair. The /Ai/ade/phia continued running before the 
wind a half-hour longer, when finding her fire was ineffectual to pre- 
vent the corsair from securing the harbor, the frigate hauled off and 
gave up the pursuit. 

The ship was running along at the rate of eight knots, and three 
leads were constantly going, one deep-sea line and two hand ones, 
After the ship changed her course, eight fathoms the next cast of the 
lines gave, then sevens, when the cry of “‘half-six” was made. ‘The 
helm was instantly put down. Before the ship, which was quickly 
coming up in the wind, had lost any of her headway, she rushed upon 
and lay impaled nearly at the centre upon almost the highest point of 
an unknown rock not laid down in any of the charts, with but twelve 
feet of water at her bows where it required eighteen and a half, and 
seventeen at her stern where she drew twenty and a half. “Such an 
accident,” says Cooper, “could enly have occurred by the vessel hit- 
ting the reef at a spot where it sloped gradually, and where, most 
probably, the constant washing of the element had rendered the sur- 
face smooth ; and by going upon the top of one of those long, heavy, 
but nearly imperceptible swells that are always agitating the bosom 
of the ocean.” 

The corsair’s commander, acquainted with the reef, stood in shore, 
doubled the ledge, and reached port. 

All sail was now crowded on the Philadelphia to force her over the 
rock. This effort failed. Deep water being found at the stern, a 
council of the officers concluded that the sails should be set back to 
push the ship astern, and if that should not succeed then the guns 
should be run aft. Both of these were done, but the frigate remained 
fixed in her dangerous position. ‘Three anchors were now cast away 
at her bow; failure attending this experiment also. The situation 
now was alarming in the extreme: impaled upon a rock three miles 
from the enemy’s capital, and but one and a half from the shore, with 
nine of his gunboats advancing upon the frigate from the harbor. 

At this critical moment it was resolved to cast the guns overboard, 
reserving enough only to resist the attack of the enemy’s flotilla. 
When this was accomplished the gunboats, which had already begun 
an ineffectual fire, had passed under the stern guns of the frigate, and 
had taken position on her starboard and weather-quarter,— wind from 
the eastward. Here, owing to the fixed position of the frigate, none 
of her guns could be brought to bear upon the enemy. The Tripoli- 
tans. however, did not venture near, having a most respectful awe of 
the few remaining guns of the Phi/ade/phia. Her cannonading though 
was ineffectual in inflicting any real damage upon them. 

Several hours had now passed since the work of lightening the 
frigate commenced, when Captain Bainbridge called another council 
of his officers. ‘They decided that the water in the hold should be 
started and pumped out; all the heavy articles should be cast over- 
board, and if these failed, then, as the dernier ressort, the foremast 
should be cut away. Captain Bainbridge had already taken off part 
of the stern of the frigate to reach the gunboats with his guns, but was 
unable to effect his object. 
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The water was pumped from her hold, the heavy articles were cast 
into the sea, the foremast went by the board, carrying with it the main- 
top-gallant mast, and still the PAz/ade/phia remained in her first 
position. 

From alarming and desperate, the situation became hopeless. 
Night was now approaching. For four hours the frigate, unable to 
return with any effect the enemy’s fire, had borne the brunt of his 
guns, while the gunboats became every instant bolder and bolder, 
and reinforcements at that very moment were coming out from Tripoli 
to them. ‘The carpenter was directed to go forward and bore holes 
through the bottom of the frigate, while the gunner was ordered to 
drown the magazine by turning the lock and securing the key. 
Orders that everything that could be useful to the enemy should be 
destroyed, then followed. It had already been determined that the 
Philadelphia should be surrendered ; but only, says Bainbridge in his 
communication to the Government,— which communication he styles 
“the most distressing of my life,’—“ when my officers and self had 
not a hope left of its being possible to get her off the rocks,” and 
without the slightest chance of injuring the enemy. “To save the 
lives of brave men,” continued he, “left no alternative but the dis- 
tressing one of hauling our colors down, and submitting to the enemy 
whom chance had befriended.” 

One of the Philadelphia's boats was sent to inform the Tripolitans 
that the frigate would make no further resistance. On approaching 
the enemy, almost every boat hailed and endeavored to bring the 
Americans alongside of it. A shot from one of the gunboats striking 
near the Americans’ boat, made Lieut. Porter presume it was the 
Tripolitan commodore’s vessel, and he steered toward it. This did 
not satisfy the captain of one of the other gunboats, and he manned 
his own boat and came after the Americans. In the boat were about 
fifteen men—a most ferocious-looking set, every one armed with 
pistol and sabre, with long muskets slung over their backs. Spring- 
ing into the Philadelphia’s boat, two instantly seized Lieut. Porter, 
while two more grasped another of the officers. The latter’s coat 
was off in a trice, his vest unbuttoned, and his cravat torn from his 
neck. “I thought,” says the officer, “ for my own part, 1 should not 
have time to count my beads.” ‘The Americans soon discovered, 
however, that no injury was intended their persons, and this barbar- 
ous violence was only to secure what valuables might be secreted 
about them. The Americans, with the Turks still in their boats, 
rowed toward the beach. The sight on approaching it was enough to 
make even stout hearts quail. Added to the gloom of their feelings 
for their misfortune, night was lending additional sombreness to their 
feelings, and in its shadows could be discerned the shore covered 
with a multitude of people, armed, and shouting in a most uproarious 
manner. Lieut. Porter and his companions landed among this shout- 
ing and tumultuous people, and, pushed rudely akout by them, were 
led, followed by the crowd, to the Bashaw’s castle, into the very 
presence of the sovereign himself. The Bey received them in state. 
His ministers and principal officers were about him, while a numer- 
ous guard surrounded them. The American officers were requested 
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to be seated —the boat’s crew standing some distance in the rear, 
They were asked by the Bey how many guns were in the frigate? 
Were any of the guns of brass? How much powder was there? 
Was there any money in the ship? and other questions. A glass of 
sherbet was then given to each of the three officers. 

The Tripolitans took possession of the Pé/adelphia about § o'clock 
—a little after sunset. They rushed from the gunboats into the 
frigate, and began in most Arabic style to plunder the captives. Bags 
and bundles were not only taken, but many of the men and officers 
were stripped to a state of half nudity. 

In the course of the evening, Captain Bainbridge, his officers and 
part of his crew were taken on shore. Whilst on their passage the 
work of plunder went on, the officers faring little better than the men. 
Captain Bainbridge was robbed of his gloves, watch, money, and 
epaulets. His cravat was torn from his neck, and the ba arbarians at- 
tempted to take from him a miniature of his wife, to whom he had 
recently been married. This effort Bainbridge resisted so vigorously 
that the attempt failed. 

It was nearly ten o’clock at night when the captives reached 
Tripoli. ‘They were taken in a body before the Bashaw in his castle. 
The regent received them in an audience chamber, seated in his chair 
of state, and surrounded by his ministers. Captain Bainbridge was 
then presented to the Bey officially, as his prisoner ; the sovereign 
directed all the officers to be seated. Mohammed D’Ghies, the 
Bashaw’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, spoke French, and through him 
the Bey held a lengthy conversation in that language. Many inquiries 
were made concerning the Philadelphia, and the force of the Americans 
in the Mediterranean. Captain Bainbridge was kindly consoled 
for his captivity by the Bey reminding him it was but the fortune of 
war. The officers were then conducted to another room where sup- 
per was served ; after which they were led back to the audience 
chamber, and paid their parting compliments to the Bashaw. The 
Bey now gratified himself with a look at the P/i/adelphia’s officers as 
they stood grouped together, and the satisfaction the regent felt at 
seeing them was very plainly discernible in his cheerful and animated 
countenance. 

The captives here learned that Sidi Mohammed D’Ghies had special 
charge of them. They were then conducted to the house that had 
recently been the American consulate: a spacious building, but 
sparsely furnished. 

It was now one o’clock of the morning of the rst of November, 1803. 
At that late and inconvenient hour a friend was at hand, bringing 
wii him the soothing tones of consolation and sympathy — Mr. 
Nissen, the Danish consul. This gentleman was introduced by Min- 
ister D’Ghies as his personal friend, and “one in whose honor, 
humanity, and good faith, entire reliance might be placed.” Such he 
fully proved to be down to the latest moment of their captivity. All 
that could be at that inopportune hour was done by the benevolent 
Dane. ‘The officers, twenty-two in number, with twenty-one others, 
were left at the house of the late American consulate ; the balance of 
the crew, 264 men and boys, were incarcerated in the Bashaw’s castle ; 
in all, 207 officers, men, and boys. 
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The very next morning after their capture, the Tripolitans energeti- 
cally set about sailing the Philadelphia. Being near their own port, 
and having so many gunboats and galleys at hand, with nothing to 
molest them, the Bashaw was informed there were hopes of saving the 
frigate. 

On the 2d of November it blew strongly from the northwest, and 
the water was forced up on the coast, whilst the wind striking the 
Philadelphia on her port-quarter, slewed her stern around, and the 
frigate partially floated, continuing to thump as the sea left her ; 
anchors were carried out from her, and all the available force of Tripoli 
was employed, and on the 5th of November the Prilade/phia floated 
into deep water. She was taken the same day within two miles of 
the city, and was there on account of the weather obliged to anchor ; 
the pumps keeping her afloat while the leaks were being stopped. 
Scuttling had been poorly performed, and her hull must have been 
but little damaged, as the Tripolitans in their attacks upon her had 
fired mainly at her rigging. So well indeed did she escape, the 
records make no mention of even the wounding of a single American. 

The ‘Tripolitans eventually carried the frigate into port, raised all 
her guns and anchors, and succeeded in getting nearly everything that 
had been thrown overboard. ‘The frigate was subsequently partially 
repaired, her guns remounted, and then brought to an anchorage 
about a quarter of a mile from the Bashaw’s castle, and in full view of 
Captain Bainbridge and his fellow-prisoners. 

The capture of these officers gave strong encouragement to the 
Bashaw to continue the war that he might secure a handsome ransom 
for them. 

The United States contended against the uncivilised usage of 
ransom, but after the war had continued until June, 1805, the prisoners, 
with some few exceptions in the crew who embraced Mohammed- 
anism to secure their freedom, after over nineteen’ months’ imprison- 
ment, with some hardships, but which were generally of a mild character, 
were ransomed for $60,000, and peace was restored. 

After his release a court-martial was requested by Captain Bain- 
bridge, to inquire into the circumstances of the loss of the Philadelphia. 
It was ordered by the Secretary of the Navy, and after examination 
into the case, the court exonerated the Philadelphia's commander of 
all blame in the matter. 

No word of reproach has ever been recorded against Captain Bain- 
bridge for the loss of the Philadelphia. He was brought into promi- 
nent notice by the disaster, and sympathy for him in the public mind 
made him a favorite among his countrymen ; and to have been one of 
the Philadelphia's crew has always been considered a strong claim 
upon the gratitude of the nation. 

In one of his secret communications, while yet a_ prisoner, 
Captain Bainbridge suggested to Commodore Preble the idea of the 
destruction of the Philadelphia. This was as early as Dec. 5th, 1803. 

Commodore Preble mentioned the subject to the gallant Stephen 
Decatur, then a Lieutenant-commandant. ‘This proposition was pecu- 
liarly suited to the daring spirit of the youthful officer. The ketch 
Mastico, \acely captured from the Tripolitans, was deemed suited for 
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the expedition, taken into this service and appropriately named the 
Intrepid. Before Decatur was ready to start from Syracuse, Liev- 
tenant-commandant Stewart of the brig Szvez, second in command on 
the Mediterranean, arrived, and offered to cut the Prz/adelphia out 
with his ship. Commodore Preble, however, was pledged to Decatur, 
who, in the first instance, desired to run in with the schooner Zvfer- 
prise and bring out the frigate ; but he rejected both of these offers, 
and substituted a plan of his own, 

On the afternoon of the 3d of Feb., 1804, according to orders, Mid- 
shipmen Izard, Morris, Laws, Davis, and Rowe, reported themselves 
on board the schooner £uterprise to her commander for duty. All 
hands in the schooner were now called, and being made acquainted 
with the project, Decatur asked for volunteers. Every man and boy 
offered to go. Sixty-two of the most active men were selected. 

The /utrepid, in company with the brig Siren, Lieutenant-command- 
ant Charles Stewart commanding, sailed from Syracuse on the 3d of 
Feb., 1804. Stewart, by seniority, was really the commander of the 
expedition, but to Decatur belonged the most important part to play. 
The whole force of the Americans, all told, was eighty-two souls. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to enter the port of Tripoli, one 
failing from the weather, and the other because of too late an arrival 
near the harbor, finally on the evening of the 15th, about twilight, 
both vessels were off the city of Tripoli. Discovering that the Ztrepid 
would probably get into the harbor too soon, Lieutenant Decatur put 
out buckets and other drags astern to lessen the speed of the ship, 
that he might avoid the suspicious movement of shortening sail. The 
wind now gradually fell until the /ztrepid slowly moved along at the 
rate of two knots an hour. The drags were then removed. 

It was about 10 o’clock when the /z¢repid made the eastern entrance 
of the bay—the passage between the rocks and the shoals. The 
wind was almost due east, and as the /zfrepid headed for the frigate 
it blew almost on her beam, and set her sails with a beautiful swell of 
the canvas. A young moon hung over the placid waters and shed its 
soft light upon the adventurous craft that was with gallant intention 
slowly creeping into an enemy’s fortress-guarded port. All was tran- 
quil about and around them, and for an hour, the wind failing all the 
time, they were slowly drawing along, until at last the advance of the 
/ntrepid was hardly discernible. As the ketch stole slowly in, the 
Philadelphia came in sight—a scene to warm the heart of every 
American seaman. ‘There she lay, not quite a mile inside the passage, 
and just abreast of the town; her foremast yet unraised and her 
rigging not yet rove. Nearer the city lay two corsairs, a galley or two, 
and several gunboats, while frowning batteries loomed up almost on 
every side. 

The watchword of the gallant spirits of this expedition was “ Phila- 
delphia.” Fire-arms were only to be used in the last extremity. 

The plan .of operation was, first, the spar-deck was to be carried, 
then the gun-deck. Lieut. Decatur, Midshipmen Izard and Rowe, with 
fifteen men, were then to hold the upper deck. Lieut. Lawrence, Mid- 
shipmen Laws and McDonough, and ten men, were to repair to the 
berth-deck and forward store-rooms ; Lieut. Bainbridge and Midshipman 
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Davis, with ten men, were to enter the steerage and ward-rooms ; 
Midshipman Morris, with eight men, was to see to the store-rooms and 
cock-pit ; Midshipman Anderson, with the Szren’s cutter, was to gather 
up all the boats alongside the frigate, to prevent any Tripolitans 
from swimming ashore, with directions, however, as soon as the first 
order was performed, to board the Philadelphia ; Midshipman Izard 
also had command of the launch, to use in case she was needed. 

Upon the deck of the /uztrepid, open to view, were but ten or twelve 
of her crew; among them stood Decatur, near the pilot. The rest 
of her people were lying upon her deck, hidden by her bulwarks’ 
weather-boarding and the usual articles found on a ship. 

The helmsman was ordered to steer for the frigate’s bows, that 
being the point at which the /ztrepid would be less exposed to the 
guns of the Philadelphia. Near midnight the Americans reached a 
point about a hundred yards from the frigate, when a hail from the 
Philadelphia threatened the ketch that she would be fired into if she 
did not immediately come to anchor. The pilot informed the ‘I ripoli- 
tans that the Jztrepid belonged to Malta, and on a trading voyage, 
had almost been wrecked, had lost her anchors in the recent storm, 
and her captain desired to ride by the ship during the night. Decatur 
ordered the pilot to tell the Tripolitans the cargo he had aboard, in 
order toamuse them. This conversation lasted some time, during which 
the /utrepid, by degrees, drew nearer and nearer the frigate. ‘There was 
every prospect that in a minute or two the ketch would strike the 
Philadelphia at the point desired, when the wind suddenly changed, 
and the Americans dropped back. As the ketch’s head fell off, the 
frigate answered to the change in the wind, and the Americans lay 
about forty yards off from her, entirely becalmed, or, if moving at all, 
slowly drifting astern, under almost every one of her port guns. 

Although several of the Tripolitans were looking over the bulwarks 
of the frigate, and the moon yet shone, they were so completely de- 
ceived that in this dilemma of the Americans they actually manned 
a boat and sent it with a line to assist her. In the meantime a boat 
from the Zutrepid had put out for the frigate, and made a line fast to her 
fore-chain. As the /nxtrepia’s boat returned, they met the Tripolitans’, 
took from them the line they brought, and passed it into the /n/repid. 
These lines were handed to the crew who lay on the Jntrepid’s deck, 
and they began carefully to draw the ketch side by side to the Phi/a- 
delphia, As the ketch neared the frigate, the Tripolitans observed 
her anchors. Roughly ordering the Americans to keep away, the 
Tripolitans at the same instant prepared to cut her fasts. A mo- 
ment more and the cry “ Amerikanos!” sounded in the frigate. A 
heavy pull by her crew brought the /ntrepid alongside of the ship, 
and in an instant she was secured. Not even in this exciting moment 
did the ketch’s crew, who had been ordered to keep quiet, precipitate 
operations by showing themselves. 

Decatur stood ready to spring. As soon as he dared, he leaped for 
the chain-plate of the frigate, and whilst hanging to her sides gave 
the order to board. Midshipmen Laws and Morris were beside their 
leader. The officers and men who were to engage in the assault 
followed. Decatur and Midshipman Morris sprang for the rail above 
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them, while Laws rushed for a port —his pistols caught between the 
sides of the port and the gun, denying him the honor of stepping first 
upon the Liladelphia. Decatur’s foot slipped, and Midshipman 
Morris stood first upon the quarter-deck of the frigate ; Decatur was 
soon beside him. A short delay occurred before these officers were 
seconded, but the ‘Turks took no advantage of it. In a brief while, 
over the rails and through the ports, on all sides, the heads and 
bodies of men were visible clambering into the ship. 

The surprise was complete. Most of the enemy on deck crowded 
forward, and rushed to the starboard side, as the Americans swarmed 
in from the port. A small number were aft, but as soon as they were 
assaulted they dashed into the water, and indeed so frequent were 
these plunges the Americans were well assured their enemies were 
lessening their effectiveness by a hasty retreat. The upper deck was 
cleared in a minute or two. More of a struggle occurred on the gun- 
deck, but resistance throughout the entire affair was feeble. Lieut. 
Decatur in less than ten minutes stood upon the quarter-deck in un- 
molested possession of the frigate. 

The orders of Decatur were imperative to burn the ship, yet so 
perfectly and easily had the work been done, a cursory regret may 
have arisen that he did not have permission to use his discretion 
about attempting to bring her out. 

In accordance with previous instructions the respective parties 
repaired to the different portions of the ship assigned them. Each 
set acted as though it was really independent of the other. With 
such rapidity did they perform their Parts, those who had the com- 
bustibles had scarcely time to get as far down as the cock-pit and 
after-store rooms, before the fires had been started over them. The 
officer entrusted with firing the store-rooms, after he had finished his 
work, discovered the after-hatches filled with smoke from the fire in 
the steerage and ward-rooms, and he was compelled to make his exit 
by the forward ladder. 

So quickly was the work accomplished that when Capt. Stewart, in 
the Siren, anchored about three miles from the rocks, saw the rocket 
ascend which told him that Decatur had possession of the frigate, he 
had not time to return from below with another to answer him _ before 
he found, though gone but a moment, the flames glaring through the 
ports of the Philadelphia. 

The Americans were in the frigate but twenty or twenty-five 
minutes, and then were actually driven from her by the flames. 

The last section up was that one which had to fire the store-rooms. 
When they reached the deck of the frigate most of the Americans 
vere in the /zfrepid. Ascertaining that all was right, Decatur gave 


the command to cast off. Here at the very end of the enterprise 


success was threatened with a partial defeat. The flames had already 
begun to-flare from.the ports of the frigate, and as the head-line of 
the ketch had been cast away, she fell astern, while her boom fouled 
and her jigger went flapping against the quarter-galley of the /Av/a- 
delphia, At this instant the fire poured from a port, immediately 
beneath which lay the ammunition of the /z/repid, covered with a 
tarpaulin merely, while, added to their gathering misfortunes, the 
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stern-line became jammed, and held them in their perilous position. 
Through the use of swords the fast was finally cut, and by a hearty 
shove the /utfrepid moved from her critical situation as the roaring 
fames ran hissing up and through the rigging, licking up the melting 
tar that oozed from her cordage, and enveloping the frigate in a sheet 
of glowing flames. 

The sweeps of the /ztrcpid were manned, and two or three hearty 
strokes of the oars swept her from the flame-mantled frigate. To 
this moment not one unnecessary sound had been made by the 
Americans, when the rowers dropped their oars, and, as with one 
voice, gave three triumphant cheers. The cry had barely ceased 
when 2 galley, two corsairs, and the batteries opened fire upon the 
Intrepid. The oars were taken again, eight on a side, and with a 
favorable breeze the /nirefid dashed out of the harbor. 

The scene at this moment was both grand and beautiful. The 
whole bay was gleaming with the reflected rays of the conflagration ; 
Tripoli was in a state of clamorous confusion, and the roar of 
[ripolitan guns was incessant. ‘The burning ship was a magnificent 
spectacle, while her cannons, as they became heated, belched a 
retributive volley upon the Turks, as responding to a shift in the 
wind, one of her broadsides discharged itself toward the town, and 
the other in the direction of Fort English. A singular sight was pre- 
sented by the flames ascending the rigging and masts, and gathering 
under the tops, then falling over, gave “ the whole the appearance of 
glowing columns and fiery capitals.” 

The rapid discharge of the heavy artillery of the Tripolitan bat- 
teries awoke the American prisoners confined in the capital. The 
situation of their prison gave them a view of the burning frigate. 
Capt. Bainbridge was particularly gratified at this spectacle, since he 
had suggested the plan that led to it, and now saw removed from his 
sight the beautiful ship the possession of which he daily grudged the 
Bashaw. 

As the Jntrepid dashed out of the harbor, the shot continually 
splashed the spray about them or went whistling over their heads. 
The only feeling they created in these gallant heroes’ hearts, although 
they were within a half-mile of the heaviest guns of the enemy, was 
one of admiration of the brilliant jets of water the balls produced as 
they rolled and bounded along upon the surface of the sea. One 
shot only hit the Zfrepid, and passed through her top-gallant sail. 

Near the mouth of the harbor the Séren’s two boats were met, 
coming to cover the retreat of the /utrepid. As soon as the ketch 
was out of danger, Lieut. Decatur entered one of the Siren’s boats, and 
went aboard the brig to report his success to Lieut.-commandant 
Stewart. 

The two vessels lay by each other for almost an hour, when a stiff 
and favorable breeze rising, they made sail for Syracuse, which they 
reached on the roth. 

The Americans at home generally applauded the exploit, and 
Decatur received for it a captain’s commission. Most of the midship- 
men also who were in the action were promoted. 

The Jutrepid did not lose a single man. Twenty were reported 
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killed on the Philade/phia. One boat of Tripolitans is said to haye 
got off, whilst others swam to the shore. It is supposed some secreted 
themselves in the ship, and perished with her. One prisoner only was 
taken, a Turk, who near the close of the action jumped into the 
ketch. Although his orders were to give no quarters, the merciful as 
well as gallant Surgeon Heerman, who then had charge of the ketch, 
seeing the ‘Turk was severely wounded, and the necessity of making 
no prisoners no longer existing, humanely spared his life. For this 
he was applauded by Decatur. 
E. S. RILEY, Jr. 


THE DAIMIOS’ DAUGHTERS. 


VER blue rounding of billowy waters, 
Over high mountain and over wide lea, 
Over a wall that imprisons the free, 
Have journeyed the Daimios’ daughters. 
Dear to their kin is each almond-shaped eye, 
And heavily touched was the parting with sorrow ; 
But hope from the golden-edged rim of to-morrow 
Illumined the sad good-bye. 


A thousand years by Niphon’s brave waters, 
Sleeping a sleep almost supreme, 
Dreaming the colorless ghost of a dream, 
Had slumbered the Daimios’ daughters — 
When Progress, inspired by her powers 0 da, 
Broke with her pinion this passionless dreaming, 
And mirrored herself in the depths slow gleaming,— 
While rose to each waking view, 


Dim-lined in the crystal of picturing waters, 
A vision of women unloosed from the night— 


West women untrammelled in Liberty’s light ; 

And they murmured, these Daimios’ daughters : 

We will shatter the shackles which hamper our way, 
We will sail to the land of the West so golden, 
And the East-land so feeble by which we are folden 

Shall know us no more for a day ; 
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We will banish regret for the Orient waters 
(The waters that felt the first kiss of the sun), 
We will rest nevermore till the guerdon is won, 
Said the Daimios’ hopeful daughters. 
And now from their sleep of a thousand years, 
With the latent roses of youth unfaded, 
Or ere by a weakness or fear dissuaded, 
They come to inquire of their peers. 


Shall they learn on the shore of our luminous waters 
(The waters which hold in a long embrace 
The last fond look of the sun’s warm face), 

Shall they learn, these Daimios’ daughters, 

That the freedom of woman exceeds Love’s plan? 
Shall they lift as their standard for stern endeavor 
The myth that will cheat them forever and ever, 

That hers is the province of man? 


Nay, maidens of strength by the Western waters, 
Whose power is apart from the sceptre of place, 
Whose wand of dominion is womanhood’s grace, 

Show //zs to the Daimios’ daughters, 

And wisdom shall freight the home-bound ship 
Of her whose bosom with truth is laden— 

The open-eyed, magnetised Eastern maiden 
With oracle on her lip— 


Till heaven’s reflection upon the waters 
Of East and West in a twin-souled tide 
Shall spread the evangel far and wide 
Taught to the Daimios’ daughters: 
That there is but the one infallible way 
Of love to quicken the lands with glory — 
God’s way, who sees through the ages hoary 
A thousand years as a day: 


God’s way revealed by the margin of waters 
That earliest swelled with great tidings of joy, 
Glad tidings of blessing without alloy 

To all of His sons and daughters: 

That of Woman and Spirit inbreathed from above 
Is the Christ, the Divine and the Human. 
Ah, blessedest portion of woman, 

To mould, and to yield unto, Love! 


Mary B. DODGE. 











PEACOCK’S “HEADLONG HALL.” 


EACOCK was the most eminent English satirist of the time of 

Charles Lamb, Theodore Hook and “ Father Prout.” He pro- 
duced other works of merit besides the pungent satire I am about to 
introduce the reader to. AZaid Marian is generally considered his best 
novel, but he wrote besides Zhe Misfortunes of Lifin, Gryll Grange, 
Nightmare Abbey, and Crotchet Castle. His satire is universal, attacking 
all manner of human eccentricities, and is penetrated with a rich sense 
of humor,which overflows in a rant delight in depicting the wildest 
extravagances of character. His style is clear, vigorous and scholarly, 
and full of musical grace. ‘There is not in his books a single phrase 
perhaps which can be noted as exhibiting that careless slovenliness 
of expression which abounds in some of the foremost works of our 
own time. All his work has the strength of perfect form, the result 
of accurate thought and deliberate choice of phraseology. He has 
neither the breadth of sympathy nor the tender feeling of Thackeray, 
while of course his works are but sketches compared ‘with that great 
artist’s elaborate creations ; but his sketches are done in a freer hand, 
and are bold, strongly marked outlines. His satire comes wholly from 
the intellect, and appeals to the principles of good taste and sound 
common-sense to justify its trenchant force ; Thackeray’s, in his. later 
works especially, is largely from the heart as well, and is founded 
upon that large charity of judgment which it is the mission of Chris- 
tianity to instil into man. Both are excellent models of good English, 
but Peacock’s is the English of the Georgian period, and is largely 
imbued with the Latin element. 

Let us now take up Headlong Hall, of which the publishers of the 
edition before me truly say: “There is scarcely a topic upon which 
men have thought and written in this much-vexed age which is not 
here embodied and set forth ; every one has his hobby and rides it at 
full tilt, while the author stands by, like the man conducting the 
whirligig at the fair, setting all in motion, apparently indifferent to 
either.” 

It was first published in 1816, the year after Napoleon's final fall, 
the year in which Sir Walter Scott began to publish Zhe Zales of My 
Landlord, the year before the first issue of Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
year in which Sheridan died and Byron left his native land forever. 
England was therefore just at this time in a ferment with contending 
opinions, political, religious, social, literary and philosophical, and 
there was abundant material for the satirist. Peacock was a little 
over thirty years of age, and had already gained some experience as a 
writer, his first work being, I believe, the poem /almyra. His books 
are full of scattered songs, some of them of considerable sweetness. 
Considering the stirring and fruitful period in which he won his first 
fame, and the great age to which he lived (he died as short a time ago 
as 1866), his “ Recollections,” if he has left any behind him, would 
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be as great a boon to us as were those of Crabb Robinson, Sir Henry 
Holland, and the Youngs. 

Headlong Hall is the seat of a Welsh squire who has turned philo- 
sopher and man of taste, and gathers kindred spirits around him, at 
the time the narrative opens, to pass their Christmas at his house. 
The party consist of Mr. Foster, a believer in the perfectibility of the 
human race; Mr. Escot, a believer in their deterioration ; Mr. Jenki- 
son, who thinks a great deal is to be said on both sides of this and of 
any question ; the Reverend Doctor Gaster, who believes in “cakes 
and ale’; Marmaduke Milestone, Esquire, a professor of picturesque 
landscape-gardening ; Mr. Cranium, a phrenologist ; Mr. Panscope, 
an encyclopaedist ; Messrs. Nightshade and MacLaurel, poets and 
bad critics; Messrs. Gall and Treacle, reviewers and bad poets ; 
Miss Caprioletta Headlong, the Squire’s sister; Miss Philomela 
Poppyseed, a writer of novels “written for the express purpose of 
supporting every species of superstition and prejudice”; Miss Ce- 
phalis, Mr. Cranium’s daughter ; Miss Tenorina and Miss Graziosa 
Chromatic, with their father, Mr. Cornelius Chromatic, an amateur 
nddler; and Sir Patrick O’Prism, a dilettante painter. ‘The piece 
might well be styled, in imitation of Ben Jonson’s comedy, Avery 
Man in his Humor. 

These characters are all fairly introduced in the first three chapters. 
The fourth and fifth chapters bring them well into play, contrasting 
their oddities with much humor. During the dinner on the first day 
Mr. Chromatic sings a fine drinking-song, after which Mr. Panscope, 
coming out of a deep reverie in which he had been plunged, makes a 
protest against the views advanced in the previous conversation, 
fortifying it with a whole catalogue of learned names whimsically 
thrown together in wild disorder. To whom rejoins Mr. Escot: 

“T presume, Sir, you are one of those who value an authority more 
than a reason. 

“ Mr. Panscope— The authority, Sir, of all these great men, whose 
works as well as the whole of the Encyclopzedia Britannica, the entire 
series of the Monthly Review, the complete set of the Variorum 
Classics, and the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, I have 
read through from beginning to end, deposes with irrefragable refuta- 
tion against your ratiocinative speculations, wherein you seem desirous 
by the futile process of analytical dialectics to subvert the pyramidal 
structure of synthetically deduced opinions, which have withstood the 
secular revolutions of physiological disquisition, and which I maintain 
to be transcendentally self-evident, categorically certain, and syllo- 
gistically demonstrable. 

“ Squire Headlong.— Bravo! Pass the bottle. The very best speech 
that ever was made. 

“ Mr. Escot.—It has only the slight disadvantage of being unin- 
telligible. : 

“ Mr Panscope-—I1 am not obliged, Sir, as Dr. Johnson observed 
on a similar occasion, to furnish you with an understanding. 

“ Mr. Escot.—I\ fear, Sir, you would have some difficulty in fur- 
nishing me with such an article from your own stock. 

“ Mr. Panscope.-—’ Sdeath, Sir, do you question my understanding? 
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“ Mr. Escot.—I only question, Sir, where I expect a reply ; which, 
from things that have no existence, I am not visionary enough to 
anticipate. > 

“ Mr. Panscope.— I beg leave to observe, Sir, that-my language was 
perfectly perspicuous and etymologically correct; and I conceive | 
have demonstrated what I shall now take the liberty to say in plain 
terms that all your opinions are extremely absurd. 

“ Mr. Escot.—t% should be sorry, Sir, to advance any opinion that 
you would not think absurd. 

“ Mr. Panscope.— Death and fury, Sir — 

“ Mr. Escot— Say no more, Sir. That apology is quite sufficient. 

“ Mr. Panscope-—Apology, Sir! 

“ Mr. Escot.— Even so, Sir. You have lost your temper, which I 
consider equivalent to a confession that you have the worst of the 
argument.” 

In the evening Mr. Milestone shows his portfolio, containing 
designs for the improvement of Lord Littlebrain’s park, to Mr. 
Chromatic’s daughters and the Squire. Here is a part of the con- 
versation which ensues :— 

“ Mr. Milestone— This is the summit of a hill covered, as you 
perceive, with wood and with those mossy stones scattered at random 
under the trees. 

“ Miss Tenorina.—What a delightful spot to read in on a summer’s 
day! ‘The air must be so pure, and the wind must sound so divinely 
in the tops of those old pines! 

“Mr. Milestone.— Bad taste, Miss ‘Tenorina; bad taste, I assure 
you. Here is the spot improved. ‘The trees are cut down, the stones 
are cleared away ; this is an octagonal pavilion exactly on the centre 
of the summit, and there you see Lord Littlebrain on the top of the 
pavilion enjoying the prospect with a telescope. 

“ Squire Headlong.— Glorious, egad ! 

“ Mr. Milestone.— Here is a rugged mountainous road, leading 
through impervious shades: the ass and the four goats characterise a 
wild uncultured scene. Here, as you perceive, it is totally changed 
into a beautiful gravel-road, gracefully curving through a belt of limes: 
and there is Lord Littlebrain driving four-in-hand. 

“ Squire Headlong.— Egregious, by Jupiter ! 

“ Mr. Milestone.— Here is Littlebrain Castle, a Gothic, moss-grown 
structure, half-bosomed in trees. Near the casement of that turret is 
an owl peeping from the ivy. 

“ Sguire Headlong.— And devilish wise he looks. 

“ Mr. Milestone.— Here is the new house, without a tree near it, 
standing in the midst of an undulating lawn: a white, polished, 
angular building, reflected to a nicety in this waveless lake: and there 
you see Lord Littlebrain looking out of the window. 

“ Squire Headlong.— And devilish wise he looks too. You shall 
cut me a giant before you go.” 

Is there not something of the flavor of Sheridan in these colloquies? 

The next day, after breakfast, the three philosophers, the optimist, 
the pessimist, and the “statu-quo-ite,” as Peacock calls him, take a 
walk, during which a discussion arises about manufactories in their 
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relation to human happiness, which I give, as a sample of the argu- 
mentation these three are constantly carrying on: 

“ Mr. Foster.— What think you of the little colony we have just been 
inspecting ; a City, as it were, in its cradle? 

“ Mr. Escot— With all the weakness of infancy, and all the vices 
of maturer age, I confess the sight of these manufactories, which have 
suddenly sprung up, like fungous excrescences, in the bosom of these 
wild and desolate scenes, impressed me with as much horror and amaze- 
ment as the sudden appearance of the stocking manufactory struck into 
the mind of Rousseau, when, in a lonely valley of the Alps, he had just 
congratulated himself on finding a spot where man had never been. 

“ Mr. Foster.— The manufacturing system is not yet purified from 
some evils which necessarily attend it, but which I conceive are greatly 
overbalanced by their concomitant advantages. Contemplate the vast 
sum of human industry to which this system so essentially contributes ; 
seas covered with vessels, ports resounding with life, profound re- 
searches, scientific inventions, complicated mechanism, canals carried 
over deep valleys and through the bosoms of hills ; employment and 
existence thus given to innumerable families, and the multiplied com- 
forts and conveniences of life diffused over the whole community. 

“ Mr. Escot.— You present to me a complicated picture of artificial 
life, and require me to admire it. Seas covered with vessels; every 
one of which contains two or three tyrants, and from fifty to a thou- 
sand slaves, ignorant, gross, perverted, and active only in mischief. 
Ports resounding with life: in other words, with noise and drunken- 
ness, the mingled din of avarice, intemperance, and prostitution. 
Profound researches, scientific inventions: to whatend? ‘To contract 
the sum of human wants? to teach the art of living on a little? to 
disseminate independence, liberty, and health? No; to multiply 
factitious desires, to stimulate depraved appetites, to invent unnatural 
wants, to heap up incense on the shrine of luxury, and accumulate 
expedients of selfish and ruinous profusion. Complicated machinery : 
behold its blessings. Twenty years ago, at the door of every cottage 
sate the good woman with her spinning-wheel: the children, if not 
more profitably employed than in gathering heath and sticks, at least 
laid in a stock of health and strength to sustain the labors of 
maturer years. Where is the spinning-wheel now, and every simple 
and insulated occupation of the industrious cottager? Wherever this 
boasted machinery is established, the children of the poor are death- 
doomed from their cradles. Look for one moment at midnight into a 
cotton-mill, amidst the smell of oil, the smoke of lamps, the rattling 
of wheels, the dizzy and complicated motions of diabolical mechan- 
ism: contemplate the little human machines that keep play with the 
revolutions of the iron work, robbed at that hour of their natural 
rest, as of air and exercise by day; observe their pale and ghastly 
features, more ghastly in that baleful and malignant light, and tell me 
if you do not fancy yourself on the threshold of Virgil’s hell, where 


Continud audite voces, vagitus et ingens, 

infantumque anime flentes, in limine primo, 

Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 

Abstulit atra dies, et FUNERE MERSIT ACERBO! 
II 
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As Mr. Escot said this, a little rosy-cheeked girl with a basket of 
heath on her head came tripping down the side of one of the rocks 
on the left. ‘The force of contrast struck even on the phlegmatic 
spirit of Mr. Jenkison, and he almost inclined for a moment to the 
doctrine of deterioration. Mr. Escot continued: 

“Nor is the lot of the parents more enviable. Sedentary victims 
of unhealthy toil, they have neither the corporeal energy of the 
savage, nor the mental acquisitions of the civilised man. Mind, 
indeed, they have none, and scarcely animal life. They are mere 
automata, component parts of the enormous machines which admin- 
ister to the pampered appetites of the few, who consider themselves 
the most valuable portion of a state, because they consume in indo- 
lence the fruits of the earth, and contribute nothing to the benefit of 
the community. 

“Mr. Fenkison ‘hat these are evils cannot be denied ; but they 
have their counterbalancing advantages. ‘That a man should pass the 
day in a furnace and the night in a cell: ur, is bad for the individual, 
but good for others who enjoy the benefit of his labor.” 

Here, it will be perceived, there is no longer any trace of the spirit 


f 


of Sheridan, but we have risen to a different atmosphere of thought, 
and have a taste of such politico-economical discussion as appeared 
at a later day in Bulwer’s Zugland and the a mingled with 
something of that glowing rhetoric which we find in the latter-day 
Utopian writings of the great rhapsodist, Ruskin. 

The philosophers are interrupted further on in their talk by a 
tremendous explosion, which they discover to have been caused by 
Mr. Milestone’s blowing up some rocks near a ruined tower in the 
Squire’s grounds, as the first step towards the prosecution of his plan 
for improving the scenery by applying the principles of picturesque 
gardening. At the same time, Mr. Cranium happens to be on the 
top of the tower, and in his sudden fright at the,explosion : springs 
into the air. Fortunately, he is on his descent lodged in the boughs 
ef an ash and gently dropped thence into the waters below, whence 
he is rescued by Mr. Escot. Now Mr. Escot had been a lover of his 
daughter, frowned upon by the father ; and the next chapter gives his 
reflections during the ensuing night on the attitude a philospher 
should maintain toward the passion of love, avith an interview he had 
the next morning with the sexton of a little mountain-chapel in the 
neighborhood, which results in his procuring from the sexton the 
skull of Cadwallader. A few chapters more bring us to Mr. 
Cranium’s phrenological lecture, parts of which may amuse the 
rez ader or: 

“ Physiologists have been much puzzled to account for the varieties 
of moral character in men, as well as for the remarkable similarity of 
habit and disposition in all the individual animals of every other 
respective species. A few brief sentences, perspicuously worded 
and scientifically arranged, will enumerate all the characteristics of a 
lion, or a tiger, or a wolf, or a bear, or a peptic ses or a goat, or a horse, 
or an ass, or a rat, or a cat, or a hog, or a dog; and whatever is 
physiologically predicated of any individual lion, tiger, wolf, bear, 
squirrel, goat, horse, ass, hog, or dog, will be found to hold true of all 
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lions, tigers, wolves, bears, squirrels, goats, horses, asses, hogs, and 
dogs, whatsoever. Now, in man the very reverse of this appears to 
be the case; for he has so few distinct and characteristic marks which 
hold true of all his species, that philosophers in all ages have found 
it a task of infinite difficulty to give him a definition. Hence one 
has defined him to be a featherless biped, a definition which is equally 
applicable to an unfledged fowl; another, to be an animal which 


forms opinions, than which nothing can be more inaccurate, for a very 


small number of the species form opinions, and the remainder take 
them upon trust, without investigation or inquiry. 

“ Again, man has been defined to be an animal that carries a stick: 
an attribute which undoubtedly belongs to man only, but not to all 
men always ; though it uniformly characterises some of the graver and 
more imposing varieties, such as physicians, oran-outangs, and lords 
in waiting. 

“We cannot define man to be a reasoning animal, for we do not 
dispute that idiots are men; to say nothing of that very numerous 
description of persons who consider themselves reasoning animals, 
and are so denominated by the ironical courtesy of the world, who 
labor, nevertheless, under a very gross delusion in that essential 
particular. 

“Tt appears to me that man may be correctly defined an animal, 
which, without any peculiar or distinguishing faculty of its own, is, as 
it were, a bundle or compound of faculties of other animals, by a 
distinct enumeration of which any individual of the species may be 
satisfactorily described. . ; 

“Here is the skull of a Newfoundland dog. You observe the 
organ of benevolence, and that of attachment. Here is a human skull, 
in which you may observe a very striking negation of both these 
organs ; and an equally striking development of those of destruction, 
cunning, avarice, and self-love. This was one of the most illustrious 
statesmen that ever flourished in the page of history. . 

“Tt is obvious, from what I have said, that no man can hope for 
worldly honor or advancement who is not placed in such a relation to 
external circumstances as may be consentaneous to his peculiar cere- 
bral organs ; and I would advise every parent who has the welfare of 
his son at heart, to procure as extensive a collection as possible of 
the skulls of animals, and before determining on the choice of a 
profession, to compare with the utmost nicety their bumps and pro- 
tuberances with those of the skull of his son. If the development 
of the organ of destruction point out a similarity between the youth 
and the tiger, let him be brought up to some profession (whether that 
of a butcher, a soldier, or a physician, may be regulated by circum- 
stances) in which he may-be furnished with a license to kill; as, 
without such license, the indulgence of his natural propensity may 
lead to the untimely rescission of his vital thread ‘with edge of penny 
cord and vile reproach.’ If he show an analogy with the jackal, let 
all possible influence be used to procure him a place at court, w sone 
he will infallibly thrive. If his skull bear a marked resemblance to 
that of the magpie, it cannot be doubted that he will prove an 
admirable lawyer; and if with this advantageous conformation be 
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combined any similitude to that of an owl, very confident hopes may 
be formed of his becoming a judge.” 

The Squire now gives a ball, at which Mr. Escot thus gives his 
sentiments in regard to dancing :— 

“The wild and original man is a calm and contemplative animal. 
bean Imagine this tranquil and passionless being occupied in his 
first meditation on the simple question of Where am I? whence do] 
come? and what is the end of my existence? Then suddenly place 
before him a chandelier, a fiddler, and a magnificent beau in silk 
stockings and pumps, bounding, skipping, swinging, capering and 
throwing himself into ten thousand attitudes, till his face glows with 
fever and distils with perspiration: the first impulse excited in his 
mind by such an apparition will be that of violent fear, which by the 
reiterated perception of its harmlessness will subside into simple 
astonishment. ‘Then let any genius sufficiently powerful to impress 
on his mind all the terms of the communication, impart to him that 
after a long process of ages, when his race shall have attained what © 
some people think proper to denominate a very advanced stage of 
perfectibility, the most favored and distinguished of the community 
shall meet by hundreds to grin and labor and gesticulate like the 
phantasma before him from sunset to sunrise, while all nature is at 
rest ; and that they shall consider this a happy and pleasurable mode 
of existence, and furnishing the most delightful of all possible con- 
trasts to what they will call his vegetative state. Would he not groan 
from his inmost soul for the lamentable condition of his posterity?” 

Mr. Jenkison sums up his views on the subject in the following 
words :— 

“There is certainly a great deal to be said against dancing: there 
is also a great deal to be said in its favor. The first side of the 
question I leave for the present to you ; on the latter I may venture 
to allege that no amusement seems more natural and more congenial 
to youth than this. It has the advantage 6f bringing young persons 
of both sexes together in a manner which its publicity renders per- 
fectly unexceptionable, enabling them to see and know each other 
better than perhaps any other mode of general association. Zé¢e-d- 
tétes are dangerous things. Small family-parties are too much under 
mutual observation. A ball-room appears to me almost the only 
scene uniting that degree of rational and innocent liberty of inter- 
course which it is desirable to promote as much as possible between 
young persons, with that scrupulous attention to the delicacy and 
propriety of female conduct which I consider the fundamental basis 
of all our most valuable social relations.” 

Mr. Escot’s reply to this is based on the fact that in fashionable 
life the ball-room becomes the peculiar field for the display of all 
forms of hypocrisy, deception and artifice. 

At the end of the third set the company adjourns to the supper- 
room, which is thus briefly described :— 

“The centre of the largest table was decorated with a model of 
Snowdon surmounted with an enormous artificial leek, the leaves of 
angelica and the bulb of blanc-mange. A little way from the summit 
was a tarn or mountain-pool, supplied through concealed tubes with 
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an inexhaustible flow of milk-punch, which, dashing in cascades down 
the miniature rocks, fell into the more capacious lake below, washing 
the mimic foundations of Headlong Hall.” 

The Squire’s aunt, Miss Brindle-mew Grimalkin Phoebe Tabitha 
Ap-Headlong, who has come to the ball, urges her nephew next 
morning to marry. ‘The Squire is willing enough, but finds it hard 
to make a choice. At last, however, he decides on Miss Tenorina, 
and the match is immediately arranged. At the same time he makes 
up a match between Sir Patrick O’Prism and Miss Graziosa. Miss 
Caprioletta and Mr. Foster are also going to be married, and the 
Squire tries to persuade Mr. Cranium to consent that his daughter 
and Mr. Escot shall be the fourth couple ; but the craniologist prefers 
Mr. Panscope and his ten thousand a-year, and when Headlong asks 
him, “‘ Who fished you out of the water?” answers :— 

“What is that to the purpose? The whole process of the action 
was mechanical and necessary. The application of the poker neces- 
sitated the ignition of the powder; the ignition necessitated the 
explosion ; the explosion necessitated my sudden fright, which neces- 
sitated my sudden jump, which from a necessity equally powerful was 
in a curvilinear ascent. The descent, being in a corresponding curve, 
and commencing at a point perpendicular to the extreme line of 
the edge of the tower, I was by the necessity of gravitation attracted 
first through the ivy, and secondly through the hazel, and thirdly 
through the ash, into the water beneath. The motive or impulse 
thus adhibited in the person of a drowning man was as powerful on 
his material compages as the force of gravitation on mine; and he 
could no more help jumping into the water than I could help falling 
into it.” 

But, Mr. Escot consenting to give him the skull of Cadwallader, 
which he had bought from the sexton, the gratified craniologist 
resigns to him his daughter. Going to console Mr. Panscope for his 
disappointment, or rather to condole with him on the occasion, the 
latter observes that “the monotonous system of female education 
brought every individual of the sex to so remarkable an approxima- 
tion of similarity that no wise man would suffer himself to be annoyed 
by a loss so easily repaired.” 

In process of time the four couples are married under the min- 
istrations of the Reverend Doctor Gaster, and the party disperse, 
Mr. Jenkison by his parting congratulations evoking from the 
optimist and the pessimist characteristic concluding harangues on 
the perfectibility and the deterioration of mankind. 


C. WoopWARD HUuTSON. 











SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


HE schoolmaster of the olden time possessed but few character- 

istics in harmony with those of the modern propagator of solid 
and polite learning. His tastes and manners were totally incompatible 
with the tastes and manners of those who wield the birch in this fast 
age. The modern type, indeed, as to appearance and behavior, has 
made a bold dash to the front of the professions ; and while he lacks 
the culture and solid learning to hold the place he essays to reach, 
still he is entitled to a vast deal of praise for his efforts in the race for 
precedence. He has faults, and a sort of inherent and predisposed 
egotism, which must ever keep him in the background, and force him 
to take a lower seat in the temple of learning and profound thought. 
The time doubtless will come when he will no longer kneel with 
offerings of myrrh and frankincense at the feet of the accepted oracle 
of pretentious wisdom, and think and act independent of the narrow 
rut and narrower logic which keep him forever treading a wheel 
which never can advance. 

It is true that the character of the vocation in these latter days 
tends to crush out anything like free thought ; and that there is a dis- 
position, now become a fixed law, to keep certain faculties perpetually 
on the strain and within the compass of the most ruinously circum- 
scribed limits, compelling, in a measure, the mind to operate only in 
one way, and that way the most fatal to health, progress, and enlarged 
intelligence. The development of several of the faculties only can 
never result in anything like true culture. The fault we find with our 
modern schoolmaster is that he submits with a sort of easy abandon- 
ment to the situation; that he does not essay to break through the 
horribly dull routine, and only smiles grimly as one after another in 
alienable right is swept from the grasp of his reason. He not only 
walks into the trap, but after he is in, champions the vocation ana 
fortifies himself with the flimsiest fallacies that invention ever origin- 
ated. 

Of all members of society, however, there are none so useful, and 
none whose labors and talents are so ill rewarded. ‘They drift on, 
think on the same line of thought day after day, and swing round in 
the same circle with as much regularity as if ordered by a fixed law. 
The views of one are the views of a hundred; the prejudices of one 
are the prejudices of almost the entire fraternity of public-school 
teachers. Hence men are disposed to charge the profession with 
contracted ideas, stereotyped opinions, trite sayings, pedantic airs, 
and bleak logic. These men, indeed, who tread the classic halls of 
our schoolhouses are supposed by the mass of mankind never to go 
beyond acertain point in mental development, that they ascend so 
many steps and go no farther ; and still more, that when the maximum 
of intelligence is reached, the momentum swings backward, drifting 


the keen bright intellect into a perfect Dead Sea of dullness and 
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narrowness. People presume that a teacher, after being in the 
harness during the best years of his life, cannot change his habits, his 
opinions, or his egotism ; that he is incapable of keeping abreast with 
progress, or accepting a revelation, or discussing any topic save the 
exploded and obsolete questions of the past. And yet there are ex- 
ceptional cases where the scars of long service are barely visible ; 
while there are others who put in an appearance and put on the 
habits, seemingly cherishing the peccadilloes of the craft, but are mere 
temporary sojourners in the field, acting a species of abeyance until 
this stepping-stone lifts them into something better — in which event 
they gladly leap the barrier and “jump” the profession, its slavery, 
pedantry, and intolerance. They then cease to cut and slash every 
theory which refuses to fit the measure of their logic, and they 
abandon the once indispensable Procrustean policy as to principles 
and opinions. 

The schoolmaster of a remote epoch was unpolished in demeanor, 
but liberal and tolerant as to principle and curriculum. Further- 
more, he was liberal in the use of the ferule and the rod. He taught, 
ploughed, and often preached. He was not cramped in thought or 
action, in school government or school books. ‘Text-books were used 
miscellaneously, and perhaps a score of different authors were studied 
in the same school. In those times, Gess, Murray, and Comly were 
popular ; Pélgrim’s Progress and The Book of Martyrs were more 
abundant than spelling-books and geographies; while readers and 
spellers of modern type had no existence whatever. The duties of the 
schoolmaster were not circumscribed ; besides this, the master of the 
school had more to do than simply hearing recitations. ‘Teaching 
was the least of his duties. The unpolished plebeians wanted some- 
thing else to amuse them besides conning lessons. and calculating 
examples in mathematics. <A tilt with the master or with each other 
was more keenly relished than the seemingly sapless ¢upio, tupteis, 
tuptei, or all the problems and puzzles ever invented by wise men. 
The schoolmaster was not unfrequently compelled to put his pupil in 
the street, or settle him with a poker or stick of cord-wood. Some 
times he was himself put out or conquered in hot contest for supremacy. 
Indeed, squaring accounts by wager of battle was reckoned a famous 
exploit, and boys of pluck and muscle wanted no finer feather in their 
caps than to have word go abroad that they had worsted and beat 
the schoolmaster. Itis to be presumed that parents in those olden 
times took about the same view of this matter as the half-wild pupils. 
A boy was rarely punished at home for making war upon the teacher ; 
and when on special occasions, as on the Christmas holidays, the 
strategy and force of teachers and scholars were in open conflict, the 
first assailing the door with battering engines of wood for entrance, or 
applying strategy in the way of closing the chimney and forcing a 
surrender by means of smoke, or, as was usually the case, the be- 
sieged party opened the door upon entirely honorabie terms,— the 
patrons, who often, in fact always, knew what was “in the wind,” ap- 
peared upon the scene as neutral parties and watched with delight the 
fray and culmination. It was necessary for the teacher in those 
piping times to be able and ready to collar any pupil, pygmy or giant, 
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and shake him or beat him with a hoop-pole, if the discipline of the 
school required it. Development was then more physical than 
mental, while the aesthetical was lost sight of in the more solid accom- 
plishments of wrestling, boxing, and fighting. Boys then made bette 
ploughmen and soldiers than lawyers or preachers ; they lived longer, 
had better digestions, and as a consequence made better citizens. At 
that epoch a teacher was not weighed for place upon the ground of 
his capacity to teach many branches, or to teach them well, as he was 
for his capacity to rule and subjugate. He was often tolerated for his 
ignorance, but never for his inability to govern. Muscle and courage 
were the indispensable requisites ; and a candidate wanting in these 
could not get, much less holdaschoo]l. The man who had “ciphered” 
as far as the single rule of three, and had cut the blood from the 
back of the tallest boy in his last school, was voted into place without 
hesitation or question. The exhibition of sharp rules for school gov- 
ernment was highly appreciated ; and a rattling verbal disquisition on 
the classics and mathematics generally settled any doubts as to fit- 
ness. If the salary was less than that of his brother of to-day, he had 
less to pay for subsistence, while fashion was not half so exacting as 
in this age of flight and steam. The schoolmaster cut wood for his 
board, taught a pupil for the same, or spent a week at each of his 
patrons, until the quarter expired. Wheat was then thirty cents per 
bushel, and board fifty cents per week. Silk hats, patent leather 
boots, and jewelry were not so common then as now. The result of 
it all was that the teacher of primitive times was a more useful mem- 
ber of society than his prim type of to-day. Indeed, there was no 
more important personage in the community than the schoolmaster. 
He was presumed to know everything. He wrote deeds for the 
farmer, letters for the ignorant, and love-missives for the young men 
and maidens. He calculated for the tradesmen and merchants, 
superintended sales and elections, and was invited to all the 
christenings and parties in the neighborhood. He took a social 
smoke with the six-footer he had soundly caned at school, and kissed 
the very girl whose hand he had pounded with the ferule. He taught 
during the winter, walking three miles to do so, while in the summer 
he ploughed, reaped, and felled trees. He was from Harvard, may be 
from Oxford or Eton in England, perhaps from New England or North 
Carolina, and sometimes was a finished scholar. But as he was on 
the ground, he took in the situation, and conformed to the customs 
like a reasonable man. People did not make fortunes in a day then 
as they do now, and teachers knew that as well as any one else. 
Strange and singularly amusing stories are still recited in the rural 
districts of Western Maryland, Virginia, and other Eastern States, by 
gray-headed men, and these disclose the wonderful feats performed 
by these rigid district oracles of olden times. How some strapping 
fellow was stripped of his coat and jacket and flogged like a horse, 
how urchins were tortured and welts laid on their shoulders through 
the thick cassinet coat, how the man of the hickory rod was soundly 
beaten by some bold country fellow, and how boys six feet in height 
stood quietly until the skin was slashed off their backs by some little 
spirited schoolmaster. If we drift down nearer to the new evangel in 
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teaching, we observe a new man at the helm. He is not imported, 
and he has been some time at a village academy, or perhaps to some 
high- school or college for a session. “This may be said to be the age 
of “spelling matches ,” when to be a good speller was regarded as the 
highest style of rural intellection. In these times all ages and both 
sexes gathered at night in the school-house once a “week, when 
capt ains were chosen, the assembly divided, and a tournament of spell- 
ing began. Young men and maidens held it not hardship to foot it 
four miles to be present at one of these peaceful battles. A young 
gentleman was not then ashamed to wear “linsey woolsey;” he 
crossed swamps and swollen creeks in search of the nearest seat of 
learning, nor would he hesitate to make the long march when snow 
and storm interfered. This was also an age of discussion. The winter 
ments would call out the young and ” middle e-aged to mingle in 
these literary frays. The topics argued were not the newest or the 
oat pt -actical, and it may truly be said that the past furnished all the 
ques ‘tions over which our young and old debaters wrangled and fought. 

Bat what was it to them if the matter debated was obsolete? it was 
once alive; that was enough. In these Ciceronian flights, ambitious 
pupils and gray-bearded patrons entered the lists with the school- 
master and town-clerk or country lawyer. 

Of course the “barring out” custom prevailed during all these 
periods of quiet and spasmodic drifts toward mental culture. It was 
one of those “heirlooms” which are retained through every revolu- 
tion of sentiment and idea ; aa this remained even down to the late 
war. It was one of those “morsels” in school-boy life which re- 
mained green and fresh long after brick houses began to be built and 
green shutters adorned the windows of the modest seminaries of learn- 
ing. But the belligerent schoolmaster who accounted it a defeat to 
be successfully kept out, at last gave way to a later type of the school 
keeper, who, with more philosophy than fight, retired on those 
occasions to his boarding-house and enjoyed a quiet day, believing 
that he was maintaining his dignity by not raiding upon the windows 
and doors of the school-house. Besides his polish and new style of 
teaching, he put on fashionable clothes, jewelry, gentility, and im- 
portance to boot. He in many instances came before his time, for 
after spending a few stormy weeks in some out of the way district, he 
was e€ jected by suitable means, not pecisely legitimate, “but at least 
effectual. As long as boys of twelve-stone weight wore coon-skin 
caps and carried loaded _horse- pistols to school, it.was not the safest 
thing for an ethereal pedagogue to attempt discipline in that “nick of 
the woods.” And these mutinous fellows were, and in fact are yet, 
opposed to progress in the arts and sciences. “It’s a rank heresy 
to attempt to make people wise.” Sodeclaring, they made raids upon 
pale-faced teachers, and stirred up mutinies against city ways and city 
teaching. The old fighting schvolmaster, at last, however, was pushed 
aside by the march of events and left without a vocation. ‘The jovial, 
genial character drifted out of sight, having been distanced in the race 
by the “ new-fangled gentry” with modern notions and innovations ; 
and with his exit from the scene, other old-time things and customs 
have suffered entire defacement. 
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We do not propose to discuss the benefits the world has derived 
from the change. It is very clear that the pes ince is in favor of the 
new evangel. It is very clear, too, that we need not zo to Boston, or 

Edinburgh either, to find egotism, ped ea and shallowness. Nor is 
the schoolmaster so much to blame for exi: sting imperfections as the 
times and influences prevailing. He is, in some senses, whipped into 
a rut of thought which is narrow enough to dull, and bleak enough to 


blast a brilliant genius, to say nothing “of the effect u pon a moderately 
endowed mind. But whose business is it if he dips deep into th 
wisdom of the age, or make a name to drift down the centuries ? He 
works, and is that notenough? He is zealous ; and whether he drills 
stupid boys by legerdemain into wise men, or by feeding dunces upon 
nectar of the gods, transforms them into mental Titans, we pretend 
not to inquire, nor is it important to know ; for whether the rod or 
moral suasion is the instrumentality, certain it is that where brain is 
major premiss the end is accomplished — one end at least, to wit: in- 
tellectual progress. 

The wisdom of the rising generation increases with wonderful 
rapidity under the new system. Here there is progress beyond ques 
tion. But is it a progress in excellence? ‘That is a question of 
deeper import than any other. Is it or is it not a palpable fact 1 
as a boy in our public schools advances in knowledge, he advances in 
sin? Is it true that all the villainous stuff originated for the ruin of 
children concentrates in our public schools, and works blighting effects 
upon the susceptible minds of the yout ig, as does a pestilence or con- 
tagious disease upon a populous city? The boy of good intentions, 
good antecedents, may dabble in vice and go sic ck and horrified away. 
But suppose it is sung into his ears day after ‘day, in time it loses its 
hideousness, and in a little time innate innocence loses its hold, and 
the boy drifts swiftly down into the whirlpool of sin, for which there 
never can be thorough remission. Seeing others like himself dr opp 
down the current, he too he sitatingly swings round the circle of 
agion, and goes at last inevitably beyond reclaim. If this is a 
progress for good, we should like to be made aware of it. We cannot 
believe that the world is the gainer by an avalanche of knowledge 
accompanied by a corresponding avalanche of vice. It is hat ly pos- 
sible that the parent investigates far into this matter when he entrusts 
his children to these great and humanising nurseries of cancels 
He accepts the situation as it is, makes no inquiry, and in after years 
wonders why the -astonishing wisdom of his progeny is so evenly 
balanced and so fearfully tainted by the Dead Sea fruit of blighting 
sins. In this age of flight and bustle, men scarcely stop to inquire 
what is immoral or hideously corrupt. 

But the schoolmaster is not responsible for the system which time 
has demonstrated to be a hot-bed for much that is destructive to 
purity and good morals. He cannot remedy the wrong if he were to 
attempt it ; and indeed this is the ag malady he admits his inability 
to cure. With all his immeasurable learning and potency to reforn 
and correct abuses, he confesses his impotency to stem the spread of 
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claimable profligacy and sin. It is not to be presumed, either, that 
he is racked by remorse in the contemplation of his incapacity to 
snatch brands from the eternal burning; for he rarely ever passes 
beyond the little world he moves in to dream over matters ethical or 
esthetical. Nor is it his province to attempt a reform. The cry for 
free schools drowns all protests against abuses of the system. Men 
never suspect a free school of being guilty of too great freedom in 
many things. ‘The name itself in this age stands for all things benefi- 
cent, and to argue adversely is to court contumely. Let but a man 
expose the abuses of the system, and he has a hundred detractors in 
aday. He is at once anathematised as a Papist, or an advocate of 
caste aristocracy. Wise men often champion a bad cause in order to 
win the applause of the rabble. So men sometimes bid their lips be 
dumb for fear of popular condemnation. As if the masses were 
always right, and the thing popular with the multitude was a thing 
worthy of advocacy ! 

There are thousands of people patronising free schools who are as 
ignorant of what is taught inside and learned outside the schoolhouse 
walls as Hindoos are of Hudson’s Bay or the head-waters of the 
Hudson. And this very ignorance works obliviousness to the 
poisonous dragon’s-teeth sown thick, and springing up a thousand 
fold thicker in these places, which, above all others, should be pure 
as the chastest sanctuary. There is no doubt about the acquisition of 
knowledge — no doubt about the rapid progress the rising generation 
is making in these same public schools. - After all it is not the system 
itself that is open to so great objection, but the abuse of the system. 
The matter of deepest import and profoundest solicitude is whether 
the moral ruin engendered does not overwhelm all intellectual devel- 
opment. Men seldom stop to inquire into this thing, which indeed 
in the end affects them more than all the revolutions in trade, the 
fluctuations in business, or the marvellous operations of nature. 

Ignorance is blighting as the breath of a cyclone, and a nation 
can never attain respectability or greatness without education. A 
community given over to the enemies of wisdom is not far removed 
from barbarism. But to say that the vicious are always ignorant is 
false in every sense. As many moderately educated convicts people 
our prisons as unlettered ones. If this is not, in part, the legitimate 
result of the abuse of our public school system, what is it?) A simple 
denial will not answer. A sneer is illogical, as it is an admission of 
contemptuous weakness. Altogether the subject is one worthy the 
profoundest investigation. We have but flung a pebble in the great 
sea of discussion, and as the concentric circles widen we become 
conscious of the vastness of our theme. 

The schoolmaster is only part of the machinery of the system. He 
is deeply interested in the problems and principles of his profession. 
He does not engage to preach a crusade against sin and existing 
abuses. It is not policy, nor does he consider it his duty to know 
that certain unpleasant facts exist. He is beating book-learning into 
the heads of his pupils; and it requires a deal of invention and 
thought to make the wise ones and empty heads fit in the Procrustean 
bed. He must force the dunce to accomplish the same task as the 
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intelligent boy. If the dunce fails he is punished. ‘The inscrutable 
laws of our being in net dispensing brain equally among mankind 
are lost sight of. Straw or no straw, the empty heads are forced to 
make the same tale of bricks, and as the Israelites under the bondage 
of the Pharaohs, are pressed harder because they dare to complain, 
The wretched boy must be beaten if he cannot commit. He has no 
memory, no faculty to enable him to conform to the unchangeable 
laws of School Boards or superintendents, or the numerous Squeers 
that infest and dishonor the profession. At all events, that is no fault 
of the teacher, and the delinquent is treated accordingly. What 
right, he argues, has a boy to be without brains? What right indeed 
has he to be a boy at all? And if a boy chooses to take the respon- 
sibility of being born a booby, he must be made to suffer the conse- 
quences. 

The worst phase of this reprehensible business is, that the teacher 
believes he is right, and is intolerant as to his convictions. ‘The man 
who believes that every head of the same age can absorb the same 
amount of Greek, Grammar, and Geometry, has no business to lord 
it over any school-room, much less serve as a check to the looseness 
that is running riot under his very nose. Such a man has not dis- 
cernment of the human spirit in its remote and inaccessible expe- 
rience to shape and tone the intellect. To speak to and reach the 
child’s deepest consciousness belongs to the most purely wise. The 
world has been blessed with many wise and pure teachers, men who 
consecrated their lives to a most exalted vocation. It is also an un- 
questioned fact that the age is cursed with legions almost of incompe- 
tent and incorrigible ones. ‘This, however, is not the gloomiest side of 
the picture. People sometimes marvel at the early and rapid decline 
of innocence and simplicity in the young. The same people will 
mourn over the infamous custom of chaining, in our State prisons, 
the young and indiscreet unfortunates with the most finished living 
scoundrels. In degree the one is a type of the other. The most 
vicious, cunning, thieving scape-jail of a boy, is seated beside the boy 
of good disposition, good intentions, good antecedents. He is kept 
there ; recognised as an equal until the insidious whispers operate, 
the gentle poison distills, and the vilest and best, indeed the most 
incompatible natures harmonise, and the demon in the once steady, 
innocent boy startles the parent from his repose by the wildest and 
maddest of flights of unrestrained sin. But do these parents ever 
conjecture where the ruin began ; or who is responsible ; or how the 
wrong can be remedied? The blind Sampson is abroad pulling down 
the pillars, and the sightless wise men, trusting to the Sachems, as 
Hindoos to their gods, never suspecting the primal and substantial 
cause of the devastation. We sometimes doubt whether men will 
ever see it, for this is an age that sneers at all investigation outside of 
business or political huckstering. 

One thing is evident in the progress of education. An entire 
change has been made in the mode of communicating knowledge, and 
the management of the pupils in the public schools. Far in advance 
indeed of the ancient is the modern method of disseminating the 
secrets of books and sciences. The primitive system has been dis- 
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carded, and the pioneer dispenser of book-marvels, with his many 
good points, has gone the self-same way. We may not inquire into 
the wisdom of the change, for old things have their virtues as well as 
the new; and while we infinitely prefer the new-fangled ideas of 
teaching to the old, we cannot accept, much less indorse, the later 
evangel as a whole, without entering a pretty earnest protest against 
the abuses which are palpable and grossly prominent in and about the 
system. 

y ENRIQUE PARMER. 


ETIENNE.* 
By EpMoND ABOUT. 


[Translated for The Southern Magazine. } 


II. 


IVE or six days after this revel I reflected that it was time 
to pay a visit to my new friend. The porter, in answer to my 
inquiry, replied that M. Etienne was not at home, and I left my card. 
I made the attempt again the following week, and for the sake of 
greater certainty I walked right into the house without inquiring at 
the door. The precise valet recognised me ; he took me neither for 
a creditor nor borrower, but he was either unable or unwilling to tell 
me at what hour I could find his master within. All that I could 
obtain from him was some paper, a pen, and ink, which were on the 
table in the antechamber. I wrote to the well-hidden man, requesting 
him as a friend to make an appointment with me. The request was 
not answered. A full month had passed since our dinner at Tattet’s, 
when one of the company stopped me on the boulevard and said: 
“What have you done with Etienne? They accuse you of suppressing 
him ; nobody has seen him since.” 

[ replied that he was invisible to both great and small, and that he 
was doubtless concealing himself to write without distraction, since 
the journals were beginning to overflow with his articles. 

The fact is, he filled more sheets then in three or four months than 
in the most productive year of his life. He wrote a prodigious deal 
of everything, appropriating more space than any ten writers of the 
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first and second rank. Not all that he published during this period 
of feverish lucubration was worthy of his name, as may be imagined ; 
for one beautiful page, absolutely pure and classical in form, ten or 
fifteen ordinary ones would slip from his pen. The stories, bluettes 
and fancies which he sowed broadcast were sometimes radiant with 
the smiles of a happy man, but oftener reflected the wry faces of an 
overworked laborer. His diligent readers, the faithful ones who 
followed him with kindly attention even in his ramblings, offered his 
having to live in excuse for such irregularity ; yet they felt that the 
greatest writer in the world must necessarily spoil his hand at this 
trade. 

About the middle of March I met him, or rather caught a glimpse 
of him, at the Théatre Italien. He stood at the entrance to the 
orchestra, persistently levelling his glass at the box opposite, which I 
had not noticed. My attention was aroused ; I set about discovering 
the object he was eyeing unceasingly, and recognised Madame Bersac, 
in full dress, glittering with diamonds. The big rural phenomenon 
vas sitting at her side, and the little withered gentleman was tossing 
about on his chair in the background. Hortense appeared to me not 
at all out of place in the fashionable world of Paris ; I was almost 
astonished to see that her person and toilet sustained the most over- 
whelming comparisons. A provincial half as beautiful and nearly as 
elegant, who should risk this ordeal in the presence of her lover, 
would lose him beyond recovery. Etienne seemed greatly smitten, 
and proud to witness this triumph of her he loved. Some furtive 
glances which they exchanged proved to me that there was an under- 
standing between them, but that they persisted in hiding all from the 
two grotesques in human shape. A feeling more earnest than mere 
curiosity prompted me to ask the sequel of a romance begun under 
my own eyes. I caught Etienne’s eye; he made a friendly gesture, 
followed by a littie rapid dumb-show, which represented the hunter's 
* All is well,” and then he entered the lobby. After the play I sought 
him in vain; the Bersacs had also disappeared. 

The weeks rolled on, spring gladdened Paris, flower-carts could be 
seen at the turn of every street ; but nobody saw Etienne. He was 
riveted to his desk, as it were, and gave no sign of life except by three 
novels in the newspapers, which dragged their lengths along from day 
to day. I concluded from this that he was eager to settle up his 
accounts preparatory to marrying Madame Bersac. The novels which 
he was hastening to completion were, doubtless, promised by agree- 
ment, and perhaps paid for in advance. ‘Towards the end of May, 
posters, advertisements, and puffs made known to all lovers of art 
that the celebrated collection of M. E , consisting of pictures, 
designs, engravings, bronzes, marbles, ceramics, arms, tapestry, and 
antique furniture, would be offered for sale at the Hétel des Ventes 
for two days. Some simple-minded persons deplored the fate of the 
renowned writer whose prodigies of work had not succeeded in 
redeeming the follies of his youth, and who now despoiled himself of 
his dearest possessions to satisfy his greedy creditors. For my part, 
I began to suspect that the marriage was near at hand, and tha 
Etienne, honest fellow as he was, made it a point of honor to pay his 
debts himself. 
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The sale attracted not only collectors and dealers, but artists and 
writers of every grade. Etienne alone did not appear; but several 
persons remarked a diminutive old man, in a seedy coat and white 
cravat, at the auctioneer’s right hand. In this mysterious gnome, 
who forced up the bids actively and always stopped at. the proper 
moment, I recognised the man of Trinity church and of the Théatre 
Italien, the body-s guard of Madame Bersac. His presence and zeal 
proved two things to me: Hortense had accepted Etienne, and the 
family of the former husband, instead of having an open quarrel with 
the wi lOW, had taken in hand the interloper’s interests. 

This last discovery simply overthrew my hypothesis. If the little 
gentleman had espx yused Etienne’s cause, the passions, the calculating 
spirit, the thankless part which I had assigned him, the whole fabric 
of my argumentation in fact, would fall to the ground, and I was in the 
presence of an innocent old man devoted to Madame Bersac — her 
father perhaps ; her father, whom I had greatly misjudged upon the 
nal of a letter wrongly read and understood. My conscience 

did not feel very easy, and, to crown my vexation, I thought the good 
head could not forget such unkind language. He was not one of 
those who love by halves ; wouid he forgive me for slandering, though 
for pastime and foolish sport, a family about to become his own? 

rhe scruples which possesse «<1 me soon gave to the most ins gnifi- 

cant circumstances a sinister hue. I persuaded myself that the reason 
why I could not gain admittance to the great writer was his | ee rsonally 
debarring me his presence; that his escape from the Théatre 
Italien before the end of the play was due to a desire to avoid me. 
The pre a letter,— I was still waiting for it. So much coldness 
after the friendship he had so plainly expressed! There was no 
longer any dot be: my ingenious commentary upon the text of 
idame Bersac’s note had cost me a friend. 
I was musing upon this subject some fifteen or twenty days after the 
sale, when I received a rather large packet through the post-office 
[t was an envelope containing seven letters from Etienne, of which 
but one bore my address. Here it is :-— 





‘My Dear Friend :— I owed you a letter of intreduction. It has 
een delayed ; but I now comply with your request, and send you 
halfa-dozen. You have lost nothing by waiting. Hasten to rap at 
portunity was never better, my retiremen 


the editors’ doors ; the « 
makes room for others. 

“Yes, the young aspirants who accused me of blocking up every 
avenue will now be able to move about, if so be that they have legs. 
[I have laid aside my pen, the public will no longer hear me spoken 
of; it is a fixed and settled matter; you may communicate it to my 
friends and enemies. 

‘Since our last and first meeting x I have been the happiest of men 
and the most burdened of slaves. I have finished a life of drudgery, 
commenced a life of love, aaa more cares and joys than would 
kill a Hercules. However, I am in good health. : 

“Hortense is the most beautiful, the best, the most angelic of 
women. Blessings on you, who read her rightly at the first glance! 
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We love each other as none ever loved on earth. If I knew of a man 
more madly enamored than myself, I would go this instant and pick a 
quarrel with him. After a thousand crosses, the recital of which 
would take up too much time, all is settled the best way; we shall 
be married next Tuesday at , her native town. I shall invite no 
one, not even you. Hortense wishes me to break with Paris; she 
wants an entirely new Etienne, and she shall have him. 

“We are ridiculously rich ; I reddened to the very temples when 
the contract was read. My wife has life-interests worth a hundred 
and twenty thousand francs a year, and twenty thousand in her own 
right. All this comes from old Bersac— Bersac the elder, as he js 
called by the family. This excellent gentleman, whose departure 
serves me so well, did an extensive business in wines and brandies ; 
he is remembered by many in the departments of the southwest. My 
portion is limited to the copyright of my works. Bondidier, who 
utilises them, has fallen into the laudable habit of giving me four or 
five thousand crowns, one year with another. This revenue is clear, 
the auction sale having paid all my debts, and even the wedding-gifts, 
which are worthy of Hortense and myself. We have then an income 
of more than a hundred and fifty thousand francs, besides a house in 
town and the chateau of Bellombre, the latter said to be splendid and 
royally furnished. Keep these details to yourself, or, should the 
public evince too lively a curiosity, print only so much as shall appear 
to you essential. 

“T have not yet told you the prettiest part of the matter: we have 
an admirable steward, single in kind, able, honest, perfect, and he 
costs us nothing. What a prize for Hortense and me, who know 
about as much of arithmetic as the Hurons! This man, providentially 
ours, you have seen, but you did not read him at all: it is Bersac the 
younger, titulary notary, and sharp as an old devil, but a good devil if 
there ever was one. His fortune is very moderate. While his 
brother was making millions out of claret, Célestin—that is his 
name — courted the rebellious muses, printed a poem on Clovis, 
brought out a Gallo-Frankish tragedy at a theatre of the arrondisse- 
ment, which was hissed, made his first appearance in ‘ Les Agamem- 
non’ amid a shower of apples, started a Legitimist newspaper entitled 
‘The Finger of God,’ ran aground upon the inhospitable banks of the 
notarial profession, a petty clerk at thirty, married a peasant girl,— 
you have seen her—and for this sacrifice, above my powers and 
yours, he received ten thousand crowns cash. Buying a poor office 
in the canton, he takes a practice by storm, increases the boldness of 
his attacks, and rises by dint of his wrist to the highest position in 
the department. Here his varied accomplishments and his well- 
known probity have gained him universal esteem; he is beloved, 
respected, and rulesopinion. I have these particulars from Hortense. 
Her fondness for him is not blind, as he harassed us a good deal for 
three months ; but she does justice to his virtues, and avers that no 
one could quarrel with him without rousing the whole province. 

“Let us be just. Here is a man who has struggled all his life to 
gain an income of ten thousand francs; it is all he possesses. 
Rightly counting upon his brother’s inheritance, he sees Bersac senior 
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take a young wife and leave her all his income after a two years’ 
marriage. ‘There was but one way to repair this injustice: Célestin 
has a son, a man of my age, and commanding a battalion of chasseurs 
@ pied; but Hortense flew into a passion at the first mention of it, 
and replied that one Bersac was enough, that another would kill her, 
—the dear creature’s mind was already occupied with your friend. 
Célestin, who is no fool, knows that his sister-in-law will escape from 
him sooner or later, and yet he does not use her harshly ; far from it, 
he takes the poor thing’s interests in hand, attends to her leases, im- 
proves her lands, receives her rents, and invests her savings. Do you 
know two dourgeois noble enough to do the same? He followed her 
to Paris and kept an eye upon her, because he knows that she is 
young and confiding ; but from the day that her choice fell upon an 
honorable man of some worth he approves it unreservedly, extends 
his hand to me without any ill feeling, and devotes all his time to 
arranging my affairs. They treat me like an adopted son, these 
Bersacs. Would you believe that the good old lady calls me her 
brother? Such sentiments are worthy of the golden age! 

“You know me somewhat, though we have eaten little more than a 
grain of salt together, and you will therefore perceive that these 
good people are not dealing with an ungrateful wretch. Good fortune 
has not perverted my moral sense ; I feel that this wealth, gained by 
the labor of others, is not my own. It lies only with me to squander 
almost the whole inheritance ; Bersac has proved it to me by the doc- 
uments: three-fourths of the capital is in securities not registered, and 
the widow is formally relieved from giving bond or inventories. Such 
confidence does us honor ; but, far from wishing to abuse it, we shall 
not even turn it to account, and I desire to transfer to these poor 
devils the titles to the property of which Hortense has the income. 
As to the small fortune she possesses in her own right, we shall keep 
that for our children if we have any. They will have an income of 
twenty thousand francs from their mother, twelve or fifteen thousand 
a year from my books and plays, besides all that we shall have saved 
for them, for 1 am a man who can be saving when duty requires it. 
But, should we die without offspring, I mean that all coming from the 
Bersacs shall return to the Bersacs: it is but justice ; neither my wife 
nor I have any near relatives. 

‘It is in this spirit, my dear fellow, that I have caused the contract 
to be drawn up by a trusty notary, slightly acquaintéd with the family, 
but who has promised secrecy. Poor Célestin was unwilling even to 
touch our marriage-articles,—so great is his delicacy! Fancy his 
surprise and gratitude when he shall see himself endowed with these 
advantages by one whose conduct and profession inspired him with 
mortal fear ! 

“You can form no idea of the absurd prejudices these provincials 
have. The best and most intelligent of them think there is little 
difference between a redskin and a Parisian author. Bersac the 
younger exhibited a comical astonishment upon learning that I 
neither drank absinthe nor smoked night and day. He asks me 
seriously whether we authors and the actors of the Comédie Frangaise 
do not live together in the same garret! The other evening he came 
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to me with an air of great mystery, and after & long preamble upon 
his monarchical and religious sentiments, confessed to me that his wife 
my intended, and he, and all his friends, would be painfully affected 
if I should write for Z’/mfartial. It appears that L’/mpartiai, pub- 
lished in my future department, is a diabolical sheet. I had a good 
laugh ; imagine me connected with the crude /mfartial / 

““* My dear Bersac,’ I said, ‘I am head and ears in the newspapers 
already, and you would render me a signal service by showing me how 
to avoid reading any.’ 

“ He kissed me upon both cheeks, and resumed in a tone of resig- 
nation: ‘I know that your ideas and beliefs unfortunately differ from 
ours ; the kingdom, which our wishes recall, has not your sympathies ; 
and your works, which I have read to become acquainted with you, in 
more than one place betray the boldness of the independent thinker,’ 

“¢ And what of that?’ 

“Fave pity on us; it is Hortense who sues for it. Remember 
every now and then that our illusions are dear to us, and that it would 
be cruel to strike a blow at them.’ 

“Why, the first element of good manners would prevent my doing 
so! Have you ever in conversation heard me —’ 

“God forbid! There is no better bred man in the world. I was 
only thinking of the books that you will write, my worthy friend, of 
those beautiful books, for all of which we shall be somewhat respon- 
sible, the family being jointly and severally liable in the provinces ; 
and those brilliant works, which you are doubtless going —’ 

“*What works? what books? Who told you so? Have I not 
produced enough then? Do you think I am going to get married 
for the sake of continuing this brutifying labor? Nobody shall know 
the efforts I have made these three months and more to draw a last 
supply from my brain. I am worn out, exhausted, disheartened. 
The little I had to say I have repeated ten times over ; the public is 
drowning in my prose. I am going to send in my resignation. Let 
it seek its pleasures elsewhere, let it ask laughter and amusement 
from those who are less tired and weary!’ 

“*What! You are not going to write any more?’ 

ce No.’ 

“« Seriously, you do not intend to have anything more printed?’ 

“Nothing except the notices, which we shall send off next week.’ 

“Upon your word of honor?’ 

““* My dear Bersac, the word of an honorable man is always a word 
of honor.’ 

“**T shall make a note of it, my worthy friend !’ 

“What a pity that I cannot depict for you the thousand grimaces 
of contentment which wrinkled his little face! I made a man happy 
without any cost to myself; for, between you and me, I was only 
waiting for an opportunity to cast literature to the dogs. When I 
turn my head towards the past I see nothing but follies in action, in 
words, and in writing. And to think that I believed myself impelled 
toward this path by a kind of talent! There is but one road in life, 
my dear fellow, which is not a break-neck one: it is that on which I 
intend to take the air with Hortense for the next thirty years, in a 
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carriage and four. To love, to be loved, to live merrily, to look 
philosophically at the vices and absurdities of others —that is the 
only enviable lot. You do not believe it? Wait. You are young, 
your spurs itch, your comb bristles while you whet your beak ; go, 
my good fellow, and vent your passion, but should an occasion offer 
half-w ay, do as I have done, follow the example of him who, having 
it in his power to become a glorious game-cock, preferred being a 
cock in a field of ripe corn. ETIENNE.” 


This letter should have made me glad for more than one reason : 
it opened to me tightly-closed doors, it reassured me concerning the 
feelings of a friend, it rendered justice to my diagnosis, it constituted 
me, in some sort, the spiritual legatee of a living person, since I 
alone, of all in Paris, was able to announce and comment upon 
Etienne’s retirement. But for all that it cast me down. 

It imported little to me to know that he would be overreached and 
even plundered by that old rogue of a Bersac: business is only busi- 
ness, that is to say, a thing of the third order in the lives of thinking 
beings ; but that a man with so great a future should have renounced 
his art, either from disgust or from weakness, to remove the silly 
scruples of the family,—this grieved me deeply. If no one had 
made this renunciation a condition, he was indeed to be pitied. 
Doubtless the toil of the last few months led him to believe himself 
written out ; but what was one‘to think of him if he had sacrificed 
art to the unreasonable demands of the Bersacs, given all his titles to 
glory for the pottage of Bellombre? Even love only half covered the 
shame of such a bargain, and I asked myself seriously whether 
Etienne, the renegade and traitor to his own talent, still deserved my 
respect. 

Time and reflection somewhat reassured me. “How had the 
widow been taken with the brilliant writer? By reading him. Loving 
his talents, then she cannot exact the sacrifice of them without 
monstrous inconsistency. Little Célestin himself, church-warden 
though he be, cannot want a man like Etienne to put an extinguisher 
upon his genius. The ex-notary, the ex-journalist, the ex-poetaster, 
the ex-Ragotin, still has some respect for letters left at the bottom of 
hisheart. And even though wife, family, and the province should unite 
all their efforts to strangle a superior mind, though he should tamely 
submit to the murder, has he any control over the masterpieces which 
arein him? No; the fruits of genius, in spite of everything that can 
be done, see the light when the hour has arrived: books, like children, 
are born on the day appointed by nature ; neither the author nor the 
mother can delay this happy fatality one moment. The d/asé indivi- 
dual who says to you: ‘ My brain is full of masterpieces, but I keep the 
door shut,’ might leave the door open withimpunity.” Thus I argued 
with myself. 

I had the particulars published which Etienne confided to me for 
this purpose ; but I took care not to spread the report of his renun- 
ciation of literature. All Paris admired the good taste and sense of 
the fair provincial who indulged the luxury of enriching so superior a 
man. ‘The newspapers predicted that the great author, freed at last 
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from every care, would throw all his powers into some master-work ; 
but the wording of the marriage-notices quite astonished the brother 
writers and friends of the bridegroom. I give their exact tenor. 

‘““M. Etienne has the honor to inform you of his marriage with 
Madame Hortense de Garennes, widow of M. Bersac, senior. 

“M. and Mme. Bersac, junior, have the honor to inform you of the 
marriage of Madame Hortense de Garennes, their sister-in-law, 
widow of M. Bersac, senior, late judge of the tribunal of commerce, 
late member of the council for the arrondissement, with M. Etienne, 
property-owner and gentleman of this city.” 


III. 


About five o’clock on Monday morning, Etienne arrived at the 
large little city where he intended to finish his days. The civil and 
ecclesiastical marriage had been fixed for the following day; Hortense, 
escorted by the two Bersacs, was to arrive the same evening with the 
six o’clock express train. ‘These pontiffs had decided that a husband 
that is to be cannot travel with his betrothed, and so the author went 
on before, in obedience to the principles that a man of honor must be 
first upon the ground. 

The omnibus at the station conveyed him and his luggage to the 
Ffbtel des Ambassadeurs. In less than ten minutes the illustrious 
Parisian was installed in a fine apartment on the first floor, fronting 
upon the principal street, and lay in a soft springy bed, redolent with 
the pure and fresh odor of country linen. Two hours of repose, over 
and above the goodly share he had taken in his coupé, refreshed his 
body and mind ; he dreamed that he was a butterfly in a meadow, 
that he was gathering the most beautiful flowers, and that his vernal 
bouquet, tied with a blue ribbon, resembled Mademoiselle Jouassin of 
the Comédie Frangaise. Joy or surprise awakened him; he saw an 
unfamiliar chamber, a ray of sunlight in which millions of atoms were 
dancing, and three or four trunks piled up in acorner. Little by little 
he collected his thoughts ; he remembered that he was a traveller, 
separated from all that he had known, practised, loved, and on the 
way to a new life. “All that I possess is here,” he said; “I leave 
nothing behind me,— not even a creditor.” To this feeling of abso- 
lute liberty succeeded the thought of Hortense and the irrevocable 
engagement he was about to enter into, and he murmured: “Ina 
little more than twenty hours I shall belong to myself no longer.” 
But he was by no means frightened at the prospect ; it consoled him 
to know that the surrender of himself involved an equal surrender. 
To possess a young and pretty wife whom one adores, is not that ab- 
solute happiness? is not that the end of all novels? But, in addition, 


to enjoy comfort, abundance, luxuries, respect, consideration, leisure, 


— here was a reality agreeably trenching on the ideal ; poetry. would 
receive form and substance from a good solid prose. 


Etienne sprang from the bed, humming an air from a comic opera : 


‘* Nothing to do, 
But love and woo.” 
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No sooner had he rung the bell than a waiter came running up, whose 
admiration was doubtless due to hearsay, but whose rolling eyes and 
wild haste did not cease to flatter Etienne’s self-love. Every word, 
every gesture of this provincial, even his most awkward actions, 
seemed to say: “Ah, monsieur, what an honor for us!” 

There is no lord, however great, who does not inhale and relish the 
incense offered by even the humblest bumpkin ; and Etienne took no 
offence at the respectful curiosity which was exhibited wherever he 
went. While sauntering through the streets, after the Paris fashion, 
he mused upon this verse of Horace: “It is sweet to see people point 
to you and to hear ‘them exclaim: This is he!” His fame had pre- 
ceded him ; they were awaiting him, they were looking out for him ; 
the bookseller of the Rue Impériale had decked himself out, as it 
were, by displaying Silva, Marius and Marie, The Prisoner, The Malice 
of Colombe, TTippolytus IT., Evenings at Scutari, [van, and Facqueline, 
— the good books and applauded dramas of Etienne. His picture 
was conspicuous in every stationer’s window-; some passers-by saluted 
him ; a beggar accosted him with: “ Monsieur Etienne!” and by this 
stroke of policy gained a five-franc piece. It seemed as if this pre- 
fecture of thirty-five thousand souls was expecting a Messiah, and 
that he was that Messiah. 

On leaving the hotel he had refused to take a guide—a piece of 
affectation common to tourists. In this way he had threaded the most 
mazy cities of Europe — Rome, Seville, Constantinople, and Prague. 
He needed barely a quarter of an hour to find the Rue des Murs, that 
diminutive Faubourg Saint Germain where Horterse’s mansion and 
Célestin’s heritage were. ‘The Bersac mansion was one of the finest 
in the city, having been built by the governor of the province during 
the last years of Henry IV.’s reign. A numerous body of servants 
were busy cleaning windows, dusting off furniture, and putting up 
curtains, Under the gateway a respectable-looking coachman was 
trimming an almost new landau, whilst two Mecklenburg horses, 
grave and solemn as Aulic councillors, had just returned from their 
morning promenade, Etienne was in conscience bound to admit that 
1is dreams could have but little surpassed this. Even at Paris, about 
the Rue de Varennes, it would have been necessary to walk a good 
while to count twenty mansions of a statelier air and more dignified 
appearance. The front was large and the stories high. ‘There was 
no garden, however, but a vast court, planted with acacias centuries 
old. How little soever the chateau of Bellombre might correspond 
with the town-house, the most exacting of poets would still have one 
abode for winter and another for summer. 

In this little palace, belonging to his wife in her own right, and of 
which a valid contract secured him the usufruct, he could dream and 
stroll about at his ease. No intruder would break in upon his medi- 
tations ; the Faubourg Saint Germain is discreet, even in the provinces. 
“ Surely,” he thought, “I am entering the harbor of true life after a 
long voyage upon oceans of soiled paper.” When he transported 
himself in imagination back to the centre of that great Paris which he 
had quitted the evening before, he saw nothing there but a chaos of 
crumbling and contemptible things, a flock of cosmopolitan livers 
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shorn by a horde of famished nomads, the strife of foolish vanities, 
of shameless greed, of unprincipled ambition ; no rest, no happiness, 
no love, and scarcely a soul ; no conversation for want of leisure, the 
drawing-room deserted for the stable, the gaming-table and the 
smoking-room ; the women almost as busy as the men ; people mixed 
and jumbled together, duchesses and drabs using the same slang and 
tricked out in the same finery ; the very bourgeois class tainted with 
the mania for show, the whole people led away to squander their 
capital with their income; the savings of the past and reserves for 
the future melted down, volatilised, destroyed in the overheated 
crucible into which ten thousand millions of francs, more than half 
the national revenue, are thrown year after year. “The provinces 
produce and Paris consumes; one does not work, think, converse, 
love, nay, one does not live but at a distance of three hundred miles 
from this destructive furnace! Happy the nation that has no capital 
city! Will the time ever return when cities of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants were contented with themselves, when a polite, lettered, elegant 
and gay society existed by itself in every little corner, and did not 
look for its ideas, its fashions, or its absurdities, to the mail from 
Paris?” 

The breakfast hour cut short his soliloquy, and Etienne returned 
with a light step to his temporary lodgings. While on his way he 
espied in a side street a small copper plate, on which could be read 
the simple words: “ MoINE PERE ET FILS, successors to Bersac, 
senior.” The house, of a fine appearance, had the reserved Jook of 
an office, and nowise smacked of the shop. This circumstance 
pleased him greatly ; he saw with childish joy that his predecessor 
had not been a tradesman of the lowest order, but a kind of commis- 
sion agent, on a level with the stock-brokers and bankers of the city. 

He was served with an excellent meal at the hotel, and the land- 
lord showered upon him a thousand personal attentions, producing a 
wine which it was said the Emperor* had appreciated during his tour 
in 1853. The respectful curiosity of twenty-five or thirty guests no 
wise incommoded M. Etienne; I rather believe he was a little flat- 
tered by it. As he was finishing his dessert a servant informed him 
that the prefect, M. de Giboyeux, was awaiting him on the first floor. 

Ie went up to his rooms and found in his parlor a very amiable gen- 
tleman of some fifty years, who, having followed journalism after 1830, 
thought himself warranted, as a man of letters, in paying his respects 
to the new star of the department. 

Every public functionary who knows his business eulogises the 
district he lives in and says all the good he can of the population, 
notwithstanding he may look to being removed at any moment. The 
prefect did not fail in this duty; he extolled the generosity of the 
council-general, who had built him a palace costing two millions and 
a half of francs, where, being a bachelor, he had as much room at his 
disposal as a nut ina drum. It will readily be believed that he did 
not omit to praise Madame Bersac and all the family, including old, 
ultramontane Célestin, whom the authorities liked little, but whom 
they held in veneration for his virtues and his influence. The Count 


* This story was written before the Franco-Prussian war.—[Trans ] 
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de Giboyeux, whom the excitement of the impending elections some- 
times robbed of sleep, made a thousand advances to Etienne. He 
gently insinuated that the member for the southeastern part of the 
city was old, incompetent, and had but little popularity. He had 
been nominated with much noise, yet he received a majority of only 
one hundred and ten votes. If (he said) so rich and celebrated a 
man as he, backed by the Bersacs, would come to an understanding 
with the prefecture, there could not be the shadow of a doubt of his 
nomination. “ But,” said Etienne, “I care very little for politics and 
do not know a word about it.” “Exactly!” replied the prefect, “it 
is from the élite of the indifferent and the doubting that we get our 
good majorities. 

When alone, Etienne jotted down his impressions and began a 
journal, into which he entered the details of his new life. I possess 
the manuscript book, which, unfortunately, is in a very poor condition 
and full of large gaps. About two o’clock he perceived that the sky 
was overcast, t, and that the rain, a genuine Atlantic rain, such as is seen 
only in our western departments, was washing the roofs and pave- 
ments with streams of water. It was impossible to go out, and the 
Bersacs were not to arrive before six o’clock. When he had left 
Paris the evening before he took no reading matter with him, unless 
the railway guide may be classed under that title. He rang the bell 
for some newspapers ; a waiter brought him five or six, which ap- 
peared to him a year old, though they had been issued only two days 
before. Ennui took hold of him; these petulant natures can with 
diffiulty bear two or three hours of inaction. He began to walk from 
the door to the window, and from the ‘window to the door, like a sen- 
tinel or a prisoner. The pendulum of the clock moved also but 
slowly, and he thought that the minutes might indeed be a little 
longer in the province than in Paris. The rain was certainly less 
monotonous, less obstinate, and less insolent in Paris than this de- 
partmental deluge. ‘‘’True, I have sometimes seen the rain pouring 
down, but I never took any notice of it before,” hesaid. ‘‘We would 
chat, laugh, friends entered and left, and when the worst came to the 
worst, I opened a book or looked at a picture. Had I felt very mel- 
ancholy, I should have taken a hackney-coach and gone to Anna’s or 
to the club. In the evening, during theatre hours, it may rain by the 
bucketful, and nobody will know anytl ting about it except the hack- 
drivers and policemen.’ 

Having pushed aside the curtains, he discovered his counterpart 
on the other side of the street. It was a man of some sixty or sixty- 
five years, perhaps a retired colonel, who lodged on the first floor of 
the dwelling opposite the hotel. He was of tall stature and very 
corpulent, with his white hair cut straight and a bristling moustache ; 
and he had on no outer garments but a pair of pantaloons, held up 
by damask suspenders, and a black stock. The apartment appeared 
large and richly furnished, but the poor soldier, it was evident, found 
little enjoyment in his comfortable leisure. He would walk with 
large strides into half-a-dozen rooms, stop methodically at the same 
window, rest his right hand against the same pane, drt um some short 
air—the mounting-signal or the Casguette—yawn abundantly, and 
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execute a pirouette upon his right heel. Every fifteen minutes he 
filled a large pipe, lighted it with paper, threw himself into an arm. 
chair, took five or six puffs, halfopened the window, and emptied the 
ashes upon the pavement. 

These proceedings finally exasperated Etienne. What!” he 
mused, “here is a man who has been young, active and as am- 
bitious as anybody ; he has dreamed of glory and victories ; perhaps 
you would find in his papers, buried in a box at one of the Ministers’ 
offices, the account of a heroic action ; he does not look like a fool : 
he appears to have the wherewithal to live; yet he will vegetate 
to his last day amid this ennui of the province like an oak in a 
flower-pot! Why don’t you go to Paris, you big fool?”’ 

Now, as he was not wanting in logic, he at the same time reviewed 
his own situation. “And I! What am I doing here? Is what I gain 
by leaving Paris worth what I leave behind? What will become of 
poor Etienne in ten years, perhaps sooner? How many rainy days 
will it require to reduce a healthy mind to the intellectual nothingness 
expressed by the oyster-like yawns of the gentleman opposite? Sup- 
posing I were to save myself? There is yet time ; nothing has been 
concluded. There is reciprocal liberty. What a noise it would cause 
in Paris! The very evening that all the newspapers— The persons 
who should meet me on the boulevard would rub their eyes. ‘To do the 
thing well it would be necessary for me to lie concealed till nine or 
ten o’clock, and then appear in the full green-room of the Comédie 
Francaise. ‘You! He! Thou!’ Grand tableau! What an ad- 
venture! Yes, my children, I am yours for life, and shall read you five 
acts of a new drama next month! ” 

His mind was so delighted with the particulars of this supposition 
that he forgot the colonel, the clock, the rain and all. When the 
landlord came up and cried, “ Monsieur, the train will arrive at the ter- 
minus in twenty minutes!” he became aware that he had been sleeping 
in broad daylight. It was the first time in more than thirty years. He 
shook off his last celibate illusions and hastened to meet Hortense. 
The Bersac family had received an accession on the way in the person 
of cousin George, the major of the chasseurs @ pied. Etienne was on 
the point of representing to the old people that a widow would do 
better to travel with her intended than with a rejected suitor ; but he 
was disarmed by the loving welcome of Hortense and the honest look 
of the cousin, who was himself about to be married in a month, after 
the general review. 

They were driven straight to Célestin’s dwelling, where they dined 
among themselves without any formality. Some notabilities of the 
city, the flower of the right-minded Legitimists, numbering at most 
ten persons, men and women, arrived to tea at nine o’clock. The 
female portion left much to be desired, but the male members of the 
party were not as grotesque as Etienne had supposed. ‘They vied 
with one another in cockering him up, intimating that they would 
be wholly his if he yielded, if he ranged himself on the side of good 
principles, and if he honestly broke with that flippant literature which 
respects neither the throne nor the altar. ‘‘ Messieurs,” said Bersac 
junior, “I have his word of honor. I will answer for him as if it 
were mvself,” 
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Etienne would most gladly have exchanged the compliments of 
this senate for a three minute 's’ téte-2-téte with his betrothed ; but the 
obstinately watchful eyes of the Bersacs pursued the poor lovers to 
the last. ‘The women took advantage of a change in the weather to 
conduct the young widow in a procession to her mansion, several 
petticoated body- guards escorting her even to her bed-chamber, whilst 
a band of old men attended Etienne back to the hotel. Need I say 
that he awoke a hundred times for once, and that he accused the sun 
of lingering behind the horizon? Day finally appeared. Gala car- 
riages | rolled through the city ; the mayor, repeating the few words of 
address which he was to extemporise, girded on his sash; the four 
witnesses chosen by Célestin Bersac carefully examined the knots of 
their neck-cloths ; the while Etienne dressed himself, stamping with 
impatience, and poor Hortense had much to endure at the hands of 
the six tire-women, from the best families, who volunteered their 
services. 

The act of civil marriage, so grand in its simplicity, profoundly 
moved the men, but c caused the women to smi ile, they reserving their 
emotion for the church. They then all set off for the cathedral amid 
the loud pealing of the bells, alighting in the midst of the inevitable 
crowd, and Etienne while passing caught the commentaries of the 
vagrants and beggars. 

“A beautiful woman, isn’t she, Baptiste? I wouldn’t mind having 
one like her myself.” 

‘Is that tall man the bridegroom? She has taken him for his 
money ; 

“All the authors of Paris are present to see the marriage.” 
“Show me Alexandre Dumas.” 

“The little light-haired man yonder must be he.” 

‘Alms, kind Monsieur, I will pray to God to give you half-a-dozen 
children!” 

After the mass and during the noise at the audit-house, Bersac 
junior embraced Etienne with warmth. “Ah, my friend,” he said, 
“you have abjured your errors in bending the knee before our holy 
altars.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Etienne, “I once took off my shoes and 
stockings before entering Saint Sophia. I had to do so, but that did 
not make me a Mussulman.” 

The nuptial train left immediately for Bellombre, where the domes- 
tics of Madame Etienne had spread a large table. The master and 
mistress of the chateau were received at the entrance to the village 
by the curé of Saint Maurice, the mayor, and the thirty-two firemen, 
with a band of music at their head. The magistrate was not too 
awkward, and the firemen’s -band reserved its falsest notes for the 
ball in the evening. The curé, a very genial man, but a sly rogue if 
ever there was one, begged M. Etienne to excuse the dilapidated 
condition of the old church, beheaded by the vandals of the Revolu- 
tion, and insinuated that the bounteousness of some lord of the castle 
would sooner or later re-erect the parish steeple. In the meantime 
the man of God allowe ed himself to be conveyed to the chateau with 
the mayor, and ate his share of the dinner. 
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All passed off in the most pleasing manner possible ; the re past 
was seasoned wun more gaiety than one would have predicted, for 
the bald heads were decidedly in the majority. Etienne discovered 
that one may grow old in the provinces without turning sour. An 
old magistrate, slender and neat, very prettily sang a little aria which 
Mozart had taught him in 1786; and when one of the ladies ex. 
pressed astonishment that he should have so well preserved a memory 
of his early boyhood, he replied, proudly: “ But, Madame, in 1786 ] 
was sixteen years old —the age of Cherubini, and I had a little of his 
spirit too.” 

At the close of day the guests and villagers assembled on the lawn. 
Hortense o opened the ball with the captain of the firemen, and Etienne 
with the mayor’s wife. This profane amusement did not at all dismay 
the good curé. Etienne congratulating him upon his toleration, he 
replied: “Do you take us for people of the middle ages? The church 
has made great progress, unchangeable though she is said to be. Be 
Christians, respect our dogmas, submit to our authority, and we 
release you from the rest. A thousand millions of rigadoons give 
less offence to God than one line of Voltaire.’ 

The time sped rapidly for the dancers of every age and condition, 
Etienne and his wife excepted. They finally escaped about ten —s 
and reached a spacious chamber, where the satin of the deceased, 
still retained, had left the portrait of their master. The hae hus- 
band took no notice of it; but the next day, while Hortense’s pretty 
head was still reposing on the pillow, he suspected that it was old 
Bersac in the c ap ya robe of a acu ar judge. He got up noiselessly, 
gravely saluted the picture of the old man, and said inwardly to him: 
op hanks, sir, for having be queathed to me, if not a young girl, at 
least a pure and beautiful woman.” 


’ 


IV. 


The —— book from which I abridge this narrative, breaks off 


the day after the marriage and does not resume before the following 
January: —a gap of about five months. No doubt but that the h yney- 
moonewas serene and bright. A few scattered papers, probably 
relating to this period, make known to us the strange passions of the 


first husband, the astonishment of Etienne, and the docility of 


Hortense. 

sellombre, situated three leagues from the city in a charming tract 
of country, dated from the reign of Louis XIII. M. Bersac had 
spoiled the park, at a great expense, by laying it out in straight 
lines; he had also rebuilt, heaven knows how, the two wings of the 
chateau. All the furniture was rich and modern, mahogany and 
lampas,in the cossu style of 1835. At the entrance of each apart 
ment you might see upon a placard an inventory and the price of the 


effects and household furniture contained therein. The daily work of 


each servant was minutely appointed by special regulations Every 
Sunday, after vespers, Madame was to deliver to the cook a list of the 
dishes for the week ; the housekeeper had orders to furnish clean linen 
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to her master and mistress on Saturday and Wednesday evenings, 
neither more nor less often. The porcelain-ware and crystal-glass used 
each day were under the care of the valet de chambre, as was also the 
plated silver used during the week, On Sundays and _ holidays 
Madame: would herself give out the plate and costly services. These 
she was to lock up in the dining-room while the diners proceeded to 
the parlor, and was not to open the cupboard before the next morning, 
at five in summer and six in winter, so that all the pieces might be 
washed, put in order, and locked away in her presence. One of 
Etienne’s first acts was to cast the regulations into the fire, and 
Madame, who observed them out of respect for the dead, does not 
appear to have pleaded their cause. 

Bersac senior fasted and abstained from meat as often as the 
church prescribes, although he had his pockets full of dispensations. 
He imposed his regimen upon his young wife, who, however, had 
served her apprenticeship at the convent. Hortense did not try to 
change aught in Etienne’s habits, and as he had the sense not to 
discuss the penances which she inflicted upon herself, she gradually 
discontinued them without a word. Mutual forbearance soon brought 
them, love aiding, to live and think as one being, which is the ideal 
of domestic life. 

In celebration of his advent, Etienne presented the commune of. 
Saint Maurice with a fire-engine costing a thousand crowns, while 
Hortense gave them a bell. The good curé loudly preferred a steeple ; 
but Etienne discovered upon inquiry that the parish slandered the 
vandals of 1793, that the destroyed steeple had never existed but on 
paper, and that the execution of this plan, devised by an economical 
architect, would cost at least forty thousand francs. 

There is nothing to indicate that during these six months, the 
author of Yacgueline and Silva regretted the pleasures, the toil, and 
the pangs of literary life. Not only did he forget to write, but, when 
he read, it was in the little heart of his excellent wife, where he found 
more to interest him than in the best romance. 

As Christmas drew near he had some books sent him, and sub- 
scribed for five or six newspapers and reviews. The evenings were 
decidedly too long to pass with nothing but gazing into each other’s 
eyes, and a rather mild but wet and gloomy winter prohibited out- 
door pleasures and occupations. Conversation then remained as the 
only resource. But a moment will always come when even the most 
congenial spirits have nothing to say to each other beyond what they 
have repeated a hundred times. Etienne would read with Hortense ; 
he permitted some great minds to share their happy /éte-d-¢éfes as third 
parties. The young wife, like all those who have passed through the 
flattening-mill of convents, was incredibly ignorant. The half-liberty 
of marriage had led her to turn over the pages of a few authors in 
vogue ; but of the immortal masterpieces which are the inheritance of 
all mankind she hardly knew the titles. She took an ardent interest 
in these lofty studies, which widened her horizon and rounded her 
mental being; but, nevertheless, having remarked that Etienne was 
not able to read aloud without yawning at every tenth line, she of her 
own accord proposed to return to the city. 
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Their return was celebrated in grand style ; the very first families 
contended for the pleasure of entertaining them. Etienne went every- 
where with his wife, who burned to show him and to obtain him honor. 
He spent quite as much for these provincials as for the finest con- 
noisseurs of Paris. The reputation of a brilliant man, which had 
preceded him, was confirmed and extended ; it was a real triumph. 
Not content with exciting admiration, he completed his knowledge by 
the study of a phase of society before unknown. In the drawing- 
rooms, at the theatre, at the club, he noted down a thousand interest 
ing particulars which would have escaped him a year later. Study 
has its honeymoon as well as marriage ; we perceive vividly only that 
which is new to us. Peculiarities in manner and character we do not 
remark after the day when they have ceased to surprise us. Duringa 
month or two Etienne wrote every evening, sometimes but a few 
words, oftener whole pages ; but Hortense thought she saw that he 
was less sprightly at home than in company. Did his self-love 
require to be tickled before that brain, so rich and fertile, would 
reveal its treasures? Was it the shadow of the Bersac mansion and 
its vulgar surroundings, aged and cold, which chilled him? The 
interior of the mansion, sooth to say, was gloomy. The large apart- 
ments hung with flowered paper, the rich and hackney furniture, the 
‘portraits of Bersac senior, who seemed to have carried the worship of 
his ugliness to a great length, the grumbling of the servants hired 
under the old management, who protested in a low tone against the 
extravagance of their new master —all this must needs have damped 
the humor of a Parisian, an artist, and a dandy. Hortense, with that 
intuition which may be called the genius of loving women, saw the 
dreariness and poverty of the splendors which had dazzled her on 
leaving the convent. Instantly enlightened, she set to work. With- 
out consulting Etienne, she sent to Célestin’s house the pictures of his 
venerable brother, she discharged the servants one by one under 
various pretexts, providing for the most meritorious among them, and 
she chose people less superannuated in their ways and manners. 
Etienne was surprised and delighted to see his old valet de chambre 
one morning ; Madame had hunted him up and re-engaged him with- 
out haggling about the wages. The livery adopted by Bersac, which 
apparently had been borrowed from the costume worn by the band at 
a country fair, was replaced by another, very simple and in the best 
taste. A small coupé and driver, both bearing the initials of Etienne, 
arrived from Paris, together with a pair of new horses with English 
blood in their veins ; the landau was repainted for gala rides, it being 
modern and of good make. All these changes were effected in a 
twinkling, as in fairy tales. 

The difficult part was to decorate and furnish the mansion in a 
manner to satisfy the taste of a fastidious man. Ah! if the poor 
woman could have been able to collect again by magic all the 
beautiful things which had dazzled him in a certain house on the 
Chaussée d’Antin, she would have sold the mansion to recover this 
stock of furniture, and to instal Etienne in a place whose surroundings 
were due to her ; but the auction had scattered all to the four corners 
of Europe. One day the poor woman naively entered the shop of a 
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dealer in curiosities, where she bought two chests full of articles and 
several dozen pieces of crockery-ware. Having had all carried to the 
dining-room, she waited, her heart beating with suspense, for Etienne’s 
arrival. 

“So you have taken the trouble, my love,” he said, “to have this 
rubbish brought down stairs? The garret was a good enough place 
for it.” 

“But these are antiques, my dear. I bought them, thinking they 
would give you pleasure, because the house, I well know, is not 
very cheerful, and —if we could get back a stock of furniture like 
that which you possessed —” 

He embraced the good creature, begging pardon for his rudeness. 
“But,” added he, “those beautiful days when I collected such trum- 
pery are over. My mania for old and ill-matched furniture was a 
real malady, from which, like a good many others, I have recovered ; 
and, connoisseur though I was, it has made me smart. ‘The auction 
sale returned me the exact price I paid for the articles ; but it must 
be remembered that I bought them very cheap. Hence my eyes really 
consumed fifteen years’ interest, besides which I had no comforts 
whatever, neither a good bed nor a good chair, being a slave to a 
pile of angular things. Furniture should be adapted to the wants of 
the person using it, and a piled-up storehouse like that which I had 
in Paris is the very opposite of a habitable abode.” 

Hortense made him talk so much and so well that she finally un- 
derstood him. She drew from him the name of one of those practical 
artistes who wed art to comfort in their sensible manner of fitting up 
houses at Paris, and a few days after this conversation the house was 
stormed by paper-hangers and painters. 

Etienne took a lively pleasure in preparing his abode himself, in 
discussing with a well-informed, skilful and thorough architect the 
details of an outfit suited to the convenience of a happy life. He 
sketched plans, matched colors, designed certain pieces of furniture, 
the bed among others, which was a perfect masterpiece of its kind. 
The furniture was made in Paris, but he himself superintended the 
decorative painters and paper-hangers who worked on the premises 
from day to day. Until spring the bleak old mansion was the scene 
of noisy, active and merry disorder. The young couple quartered in 
a small attic like a mess of students, enjoyed a restless, busy happi- 
ness, all the more delightful because cramped. 

They went out every day, but with what pleasure did they meet 
again at home! Never had their been such hearty laughter beneath 
that large lead and slate roof. Etienne was not able to keep away 
from the house two hours; he followed the nimble movements of the 
Parisian workmen like a child: this man, whom the fever for working 
had sometimes carried to the verge of frenzy, experienced a new sen- 
sation in watching with folded arms the work of others. 

The report soon spread that Monsieur and Madame Etienne were 
fitting up a home the like of which had never been seen. Little 
Celestin became alarmed at this news, and went to satisfy himself 
with his own eyes that his capital was not being wasted. He was 
fully reassured. Leather, woollen cloth, and stamped crefonne in 
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nearly every case replaced the silk fabrics of Lyons ; gold was to be 
seen only here and there, being judiciously used only to bring some 
points out in relief; never had luxury displayed simplicity to such 
advantage. The good man found everything to his taste ; he did not 
at all cavil at the new projects of Hortense, who spoke of sending the 
architect and workmen to Bellombre. This graceful submission was 
rewarded a week after; a deed was remitted to him, witnessing that 
all the estate of which Hortense had the usufruct was transferred to 
his name ; his inheritance was safe! 

The mansion was ready, furnished, and handed over by the end of 
May, much to the astonishment of the raw country workmen, who 
usually take half a day to drive a nail. On the sixth of June the 
house-warming was held: there was a large ball, followed by a fine 
supper. The whole city admired the beautiful style and exquisite 
comfort of the entire dwelling, and those invited to the supper, about 
eighty persons in all, declared with one voice that the dining-room, 
the lighting arrangements, the china, the crystal-glass, Mademoiselle 
Madelaine’s cookery, and the cellar of the late M. Bersac, formed one 
indivisible whole, whose perfection might be equalled but not ex- 
celled in the palaces of crowned heads. The cellar, well-known in 
the department, still contained seventeen thousand bottles of choice 
wines, ten thousand more being at Bellombre. The happy couple 
slipped away from their memorable success, but not before inviting 
the prefect and twenty others to participate in the first hunt of the 
season. In the meantime the chateau was to be regenerated. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


FOREGLOW. 


. the vicar went out just now, and kindly he meant, I am sure; 

And his voice is kind, and he thinks that the words he speaks 
should allure ; 

Maybe my heart is sinful, or maybe my reason is slow: 

The things that he says may be right, but I cannot believe them so. 


For life, you see, is a puzzle: the old feel more than the young; 

He handles its mysteries freely, they rattle over his tongue ; 

Youth and sorrow are foemen, but sorrow to age as a friend; 

Youth is filled with the past and the present, but age looks on to the end. 
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Not that my age is so greatg but I seem to have been on the road 
A long, long time, my darling, and bearing a burdensome load ; 


When I think of my girlhood’s hopes, and then of the things that were, 
I turn from the earth unto Heaven, and only sigh to be there. 


He spoke of God’s breaking idols, as if love for the dead and for you 
Were almost a sin in His sight: and I cannot believe it true. 

Is God as a man to be jealous? as a child to give and withhold? 
Fulfilling our hearts with love, to be trampled down and kept cold? 


The Judge of the earth will do right, is the simplest and best of the 
creeds ; 

He will not forget our weakness, our trials, our natures, our needs. 

When He took our burden upon Him, He did not shrink from our race; 

And the depths of man at his worst are not so deep as God’s grace. 


How could I bear to die, dear, and leave you, unless I thought 

That though the way may be weary, you will safely be guided and brought 

At length to the haven of rest—the dream of which is so sweet — 

Where the ships that the storms have parted, from the four winds gather 
and meet. 


I shall soon have gone to your father, and Sissy, and Willie, and Jane: 

Think of that happy meeting, it will help to soften your pain; 

We shall speak of you, dear, if we may, and watch you, and love you, and 
wait 

Till God in His good time brings you safe to that happier state. 


You cannot remember your father, you were so young when he died ; 

O after these anxious years to be once more at his side! 

To lean on his breast once more, and to feel his love again nigh! 

If it were not to leave you, my darling, what cou/d I wish more than to 


die? 


Yet the cares of the earth fall from me the nearer I draw unto death, 
The greater my trust in God, the stronger my hope and my faith ; 

It seems as a veil would rise, and the doubts of the night become clear, 
And the dawn bring one great surprise — that my heart was so faithless 


here! 
EDWARD ELLIS. 
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A GROUP OF POETS. 


II.—ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


ANY years ago there appeared a small volume of poems 

whose frequent grace and passion elicited an eloquent critique 
from the highest literary tribunal of France. This volume contained 
the poems of ALFRED DE Musset. The author, in his /remidves 
Poésies, had given strong evidence of a power to sing no common- 
place song. His mission seemed to be that purest of all missions, 
simply to give the world the music that was.in him, and through 
delicate whimsicality of fancy, the glow of passion, the beauty of 
simplicity, the sportiveness of a muse in which grace and tenderness 
alternately borrowed the girdle of Venus and the ivy-leaf of Dionysos, 
to make for himself a resting-place in the heart and the sympathies of 
men. It would be rash to say that this graceful yearning has been 
absolutely accomplished. De Musset was scarcely a poet like Béran- 
ger, to speak words so keen and so pregnant that they should never 
slip from the memory of contemporaries ; nor was his an epic genius, 
whose lays could be bequeathed from tongue to tongue and become 
intimately blended, as the lays of the Niebelungen and of Homer 
have done, with the most familiar life of a long series of generations. 
3ut if two or three first-rate poets suffice for our consummation, as 
has been said, there is no limit to be set to the Pocte Minores, whose 
tendrils may intertwine with our daily life and form a shelter for the 
precious fruits that spring up in the intimate seclusion of the heart. 
The ancients had their Beranger — their poet of wine and love, sum- 
mer light and tender sadness—in Anacreon, side by side with the 
sublime old age of the Homeric poems and the Homerids ; and it is 
possible that the grasshoppers of Anacreon, those incarnations of 
summer joyousness and evanescence, spoke no less tenderly to the 
Greek mind than the decrepitude that gradually creeps like an ice 
through the grand limbs of the heroes of the Iliad. At least we are 
as much moved to-day by the brimming gladness of the Poet of Teos, 
through which we catch the shimmer of the A2gean and the golden 
light of early Greece, as by the mighty beakers which Ulysses and 
his comrades quaff when they sit down to tell their stories. It can 
not therefore be amiss in an age which has produced such consum- 
mate artists as George Sand and Lamartine —an age chastened by 
the retrospection of Morris and the mystical perplexities of the 
Laureate —to note that the age lives and has its minor representa- 
tives face to face with the crushing superiority of these famous names. 
Seldom has an age indeed been so rich in poets not entirely great, 
having missed the mark by such fine hair-breadths, having failed of 
attainment with such beautiful monuments to attest the failure. It 
would be no easy task to decide how poor our world would be without 
these failures, how thin our soil would show itself without the noble 
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wrecks of these shattered ambitions. We are the richer if the pro- 
duct be no greater than the three notes of a Gregorian chant. It 
would be a curious inquiry to institute as to what poets of the present 
century would take a place in the anthologies of the future, in what 
artistic work, in what poems the times to come shall most infallibly 
recognise the instinct of immortality, the poem into which the longest 
breath, the most enduring melody, the tenderest grace has been 
breathed by the cherishing artistic instincts of the poet. A few songs 
from the Princess, a handful of fragments from the AZéditations, a 
score of lines from the LZarthly Paradise, the noble conclusion of 
Portia, not a little of the glistening sensuousness of Zaus Veneris, 
two or three sweet lyric strophes of Longfellow — these perhaps would 
or would not be gleaned by some Brunck or Bergk and edited with 
immortal regrets that so much that was inimitable should have 
perished. With what curious learning (supposing some such literary 
cataclysm as happened to the Alexandrian library) would such Ana- 
leta— such gleanings of crumbs that fell from deliciously heaped 
tables—be garnished, elucidated, exhausted with Variantes, over- 
whelmed! ‘There would doubtless be gaps as wide as those which in 
sergk’s Poete Lyrici lie between the names of Theognis and Archi- 
lochus —lacunz brimming with the tears of those who worship the 
harmonious beauty of pagan genius, and year after year give forth 
desperate editions of fragments in the futile hope of recovering 
something from the pitiless worm. Of none of the lesser poets could 
it be affirmed with less peril to true literature that his name would 
stand in this collection than of Alfred de Musset. De Musset ap- 
peared at a time when France was enjoying the doubtful benefits of 
a Bourbon restoration. ‘The clangor, the sharp frantic struggle of the 
Hundred Days had died away like dissolving circles in the water ; 
Napoleon slept under the willows at Longwood ; old heroic memories 
were lapsing into the babble of grandmothers ; the apathy of ultra- 
montanism and Bourbon Charles brooded over the realm; when the 
Revolution of July brought fresh hope to the Orleanist party, and with 
it fresh intellectual stores to replace what had perished in the Empire 
or been benumbed by the Restoration. Perhaps no revolution was 
ever heralded by a more varied, a more immense intellectual move- 
ment. In Germany there was the supreme reigning influence of 
Goethe, wonderfully rousing indeed, but at the.same time prone to 
absolutism and autocracy ; in England the adoration of Middle-Age 
art, pageantry, barbaric gorgeousness was filling the romances of 
Scott, and crystallising into a worship of the glories of feudalism far 
from auspicious to free development in other departments. In France 
alone it appeared that there was ample vantage-ground for the rearing 
and the struggle of young talent whatever might be its symbol. A 
great critic has truly remarked of a period somewhat nearer our own, 
that when in 1832 Germany gave up her one great man, and at the 
same time a similar blow carried off the delightful story-teller who in 
himself embodied for England the renaissance of the Renaissance, 
France began to exhibit a wealth of intellectual resource, a plenitude 
of young virile power, which was welcomed with acclamation, and 
seemed in singular contrast with the double night that had fallen over 
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the neighboring countries. It is well that death, even with both hands, 
cannot at one sweep compass the whole of human genius. 

The Empire had been laughed to sleep by the charming songs of 
Désaugiers ; the dinner-parties of the Restoration had grown witty 
and wise over the wonderful little lyrics of C7toyen Ber ranger ; the 
“Genius of Christianity ” had seen several coronations come and gO, 
Suddenly, in a corner of Paris, with the unobtrusiveness of all great 
and permanent steps in human progress, there sprang up a school of 
poets who have exercised since a notable influence on the popular 
literature. ‘To this school belonged more than one name that has 
become celebrated in our day. There was in this movement no insen- 
sible gradation from classic to romantic such as lies between Cowper 
and the rigorous classicists by whom he was preceded; no subtle 
fatherhood of light to shadow, no dainty unfolding by which in one 
shadow and one light you can trace the pedigree of another, an 
ancestry of shadows and lights up to the founder of the line, a process 


by which the saints and martyrs, the wide-eyed still Madonnas of 


Van Eyck and Fra Angelico come leaping before us in the rosy, gar- 
landed, perfect children of Rubens, through whom a divine mirth 
palpitates. With one leap the Romanticists cleared the gulf hitherto 
deemed impassable, and abandoned all connexion with the * mytho- 
logical puppets,” the tedious canons of Boileau and Delille. Victor 
Hugo in the early promise of his magnificent youth was one of the 
first to put into words the vast distance between the satire, the 
pompous monarchical /ragédie of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the thousand-tinted woof of modern poetic thought. 
The Romantic movement began curiously about 1823, “the dazzling 
Pindaric moment of the Restoration.” Half-a-dozen men of letters 
who were thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of the Moyen-Age, who 
studied its architecture, its music, its great Gothic imagination, its 
hemisphere of legends that shine like a hemisphere of “dark phos- 
phoric sea, its wild, intensely colored, chivalric modes of existence, 
who gave themselves up wholly to its fantastic beauty and strove to 
reproduce it in works in which the same hectic spot quivers, assembled 
in the evening and read to each other for criticism the productions 
which had ripened in the interim of their meetings. A more brilliant 
circle of ideal heads never gathered than in these accidental meetings 
— meetings destined to scatter through the land the seed of a perea- 
nial harvest. Precisely in evenings like these, in chance intimacies, 
in magnetic chains of genius or association, originate those superb 
advances in scientific or philosophical culture which have given to 
every epoch or group of epochs its distinctive éxcellence. Witness 
the sa/ons of Aspasia, of the Hotel de Rambouillet, of de Staél and 
de Récamier, of Lady Holland ; witness those unpretentious symposia 
from which grew the Académie Frangaise and the Royal Society ; 

witness all those associations from which 5 te, action of all 
sorts —the circle and crown of harmoniously related power — has 
proceeded. So from the poetic sympathies of a small band of singers, 
without reputation and without works, sprang forth like a company of 
joyous masqueraders the great palpitating, eloquent, breathless com- 
pany of Romantic poets, to whom we owe the whitening fields of 
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harvests that spread beyond the sight and will multiply beyond 
imagination. Alfred de Vigny, Emile Deschamps, Jules de Res- 
ségnier, a few graceful and gifted women, formed with Hugo the soul 
of this Parisian Utopia, the memorable period of “La Muse Fran- 
caise,” a period instinct with vague sentimentality, and illustrated by 
the closest personal friendships between those who gave birth to it. 
It was ‘‘ Emile,” ‘‘ Jules,” “ Aglaé,” “ Alfred.” After the dissolution 
of this little cerc/e (for it melted apart insensibly through political 
differences), there was a lull in the Romantic camp, a break in the 
symphony. In 1828 another chance association more permanent in 
result, more definite in purpose, less founded upon mere intimacies of 
the heart. Of this were born those lovely sunset poems, “Les 
Orientales,” the tender visionary sweetness of which was distilled 
from the ineffable gold and purple of setting suns. To the long 
evening walks and talks which Hugo and his friends used to indulge 
in as they explored the suburbs or watched the sun go down from the 
towers of Notre Dame, Ste.-Beuve owed much of the dreamy grace and 
glory that float about his early verses. ‘There were sculptors and 
painters too who associated themselves and their arts with these quiet 
meetings of the Cézacle. During this period gathered those stores of 
passion and eloquence, developed those wonderful dramatic instincts 
which in a twelvemonth bathed France in emotion over Hernani and 
Marion Delorme. 

It is a point peculiarly difficult to connect de Musset with these 
individuals and individuai centres, for though essentially a Romantic 
poet, he eagerly disclaimed any debt to the party which they consti- 
tuted, and by studied negligence of composition endeavored to get as 
far as possible from the finical correctness, the Aréciewx spirit in which 
they gloried. Alfred de Vigny’s poems were smooth crystal. wavelets 
breaking in from the mysterious sea of Klopstock and Ossian, regular, 
daintily musical, luminously cold ; Victor Hugo’s had the bronzing of 
a Spanish sky; Ste.-Beuve imitated with incomparable skill the 
marble lineaments, the classic Greek beauty of earlier forms. None 
of these appealed with force to the sensitive and precocious genius of 
de Musset. Born in 1810, he grew up with that astonishing precocity 
of talent which seems to be native to a certain order of tropical 
natures, ripened by an unseen sun, drinking in an unseen sap, myste- 
riously efflorescent before they have passed the equatorial line of 
childhood. His ambition diverged early into several currents. First 
he applied himself to medicine, and, following Ste.-Beuve, attended 
lectures on anatomy and physiology ; abandoning this, art attracted 
him, and he became powerfully inoculated with enthusiasm for the 
pencil ; to crown all, the need of poetic expression stirred within him, 
and the consciousness of it was received with solemn renunciation of 
everything else. Seldom has any man been so plenteously furnished 
with scrip and purse for a life-work, seldom has a quiver been so sur- 
charged with arrows as in the case of de Musset. ‘There still exists a 
medallion of that time with a wreath of young poets’ heads encircling 
it, among which is found the exquisite, ringleted, intellectual head of 
our author, of extreme symmetry and tenderness, ideal, large, imagin 
ative, recalling to his biographers an antique severed from the 
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shoulders of a youthful god. No guest who frequented the parlors of 
the Restoration danced with more nimbleness; no causeur prattled 
with more amiability and verve that indescribable small-talk which in 
France has become a science, and has thrown a veil of lilies —as 
Madame Michelet would say — over the wickedness of mere malice. 
For pictures he had a delicate sense of enjoyment, ready appreciation, 
often profound criticism—an intuitional knowledge of those rare 
points where the painter and his theme interblend and become one in 
some puissant stroke of genius. It is just at these points the artist 
becomes no longer a remote and impalpable individuality, but like the 
famous courtesan who suggested to Apelles his Venus Anadyomene, 
the Venus rising from the far purple seas, he loosens his hair and 
bathes in the sea palpable to all. It has been said with some show of 
fact that de Musset was a young Greek dreaming under the frescoes 
of Raphael. There was a curious streak of christianised paganism in 
him, more than a feeble reminiscence of Greek art, profoundly felt 
love for the beautiful polytheists who made of every wood and stream 
a Midsummer Night’s Dream of warbling goddesses, fleet-footed 
sprites, divine and human loves, groups of laughing idealised humanity, 
gueues of eldritch goblins who lived on moonshine, honey, and 
flower-dew. There is still more of the elf and the Undine, of the 
Goth and the Gothic, of the mistletoe and the greensward, of the 
pretty garrulousness of Shakspearian faires who flit through the twi- 
light to Oberon’s horn. In Chénier there is the solemn rhymeless 
chant, the freezing anapaestic dirge, the pagan Afiserere of a chorus of 
Sophocles ; inde Musset the echo of the same, expanded and glorified 
into an Jo triumphe! by rich young voices of our time. He is no Pa- 
ganini, drawing inimitable melody from one source ; he rather recalls a 
rare Cremona violin, made to give forth delicate and intense harmonies 
by a master-hand, harmonies crimsoned, so to speak, by passion, 
then again full of golden cheerfulness, full of variableness and shadow, 
full of tuneful extravagance. Never was there an artist in whom mood 
preponderated more, the changeful iridescent hue of the moment, the 
tyranny of a caprice that resembles the spangles thrown by sunlit 
water on the wall, or the wmdra with which a caravan of summer-cloud 
passing over sprinkles the April fields. Over field and flower, over 
lake and hillside, over heathery down or Tyrolese senne sweeps the 
airy Tyrian skirt of cloud, throwing its benign shadow everywhere. 
So with the shadows of this poet’s nature, so tender and benignant, 
having in it something sumptuous like the ebon lustre of rosewood or 
damask, possessing sequestered corners through which, as through a 
Spanish ogive, the pansied light creeps. In these sweet secret cells 
there is always to be seen the silvery tremble of a lamp, an alabaster 
box of ointment, a mandora vibrating itself to rest, shedding the 
threefold glory of perfume, light and sound. To find an analogy that 
shall perfectly reproduce to the reader the warm sensuousness, the 
sheeny silken texture of de Musset’s style, resort would have to be 
had to the shores of the Mediterranean: it has the fire, the delicate 
ephemeral grace of a Provengal troubadour, those singers of plume 
and page, falcon and noble chatelaine ; then there flits before the eye 
a pageant of olive gardens and quaint Moorish towers, the Hall of the 
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Abencerrages, the Fountain of Lions, the stealing, winning pathos of 
Zingara music ; the scene changes: it is Venice with the great lion 
lifting his brazen paw over the serene horizon, the antique palaces and 
grave porticoes, the canal, and the pillared bridge with halbarded 
guards watching over the Doge’s sleep as the moon hangs over the 
quiet steeples “like a dot over an i;” then a strange outburst of 
Parisian revelry, melodious, ribald, witless, smelling of flagon and 
carousal, to-day’s merry-making, to-morrow’s suicide. All these 
elements singularly commingle, singularly arabesque and cross, inter- 
tangle and interline, as in a fresco of Cornelius, throughout the length 
and breadth of his genius. There is an Alexandrian eclecticism, 
there are both chaos and cosmos in this jubilant head, in this Stoic 
and Epicurean, in this laughing philosopher with eyes full of tears, in 
this dying Socrates and living Momus. Furthermore, all this at 
eighteen! De Musset was only eighteen when his /remitres 
Poésies were published, when it was declared of him that there was 
no corner of the human heart that he had not searched and fathomed, 
bringing up the seaweed or the pearl, the mud at the bottom, the foam 
at the top, the swollen corpse or the shining torso of mermaiden, 
Not less precocious than his genius was his acquaintance with vice. 
In this as in everything else he was a seven-month child. Nowhere 
does he touch impurity however,— be it said in the interests of art,— 
without bringing even from it a pale phosphorescent beauty, without 
clothing it in raiment of his own, among which there is always a 
purple rag, without filling the nest with swan’s-down against the 
stout season of motherhood and song. Many of his verses would be 
unpalatable to an Anglo-Saxon conscience for the same reason that 
travellers usually protest against what is most national and charac- 
teristic in an alien cuisine. ‘There is a spice foreign to their taste, a 
sauce which spoils their temper, a savor to which Anglo-Saxon 
tongues and nostrils object, a mode of manufacture, dressing, serving- 
up repugnant to the roast-beef and plum-pudding constitution. In 
the countries to which the dish is native nothing is more delicious, 
more genuinely enjoyed, more reiteratedly called for, more graciously 
supplied. Through all the royal Salian feast of German philosophy 
and art,—through Kant as through Kaulbach,—there is the ghost of 
the four unchangeable courses, the odors of Frankfurter, the cream 
of Rhenish. Through all the Lucullian diners at which Attic wit and 
Faubourg St. Germain humor sparkle and_froth with dainty douguet, 
there is the pa/é, the vol-au-vent, the tiny twisted glass of liqueur, the 
immaculate gargon, the unchangeable four doire. And who would exact 
the contrary? It is well to prate about “universality ” in art, but who 
would be swamped in universal benevolence, in artistic pantheism, in 
the vague universality of oceanic currents, in the Spinozism of thought, 
in a word, in intellectual nihilism? The scent of violets to the trav- 
eller in lands where violets were rare carried his heart homeward 
with the cry of a wild swan, back from dreary spaces of Indian sea to 
the spot where a group of exquisite individualities made the old home 
sweet for him, administered for him the gracious offices of everyday 
life. Away then with this democratic universalism that would devour 
the noble purpose of single-hearted genius and thrust upon art a great 
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collapsing balloon of gassy generalities! De Musset remained him- 
self to the last. Not so Lamartine, his rival and opposite, who 
shifted his telescope from individual life to regions of abstract hu- 
manity, to the planets, to the fixed stars, if you will, to grand com- 
monplaces ; a poetic Pyrrhonist seeking tranquillity in vagueness, dis- 
trusting particulars, a believing skeptic, a singer of universal rest. 
There was none of this Eastern gymnosophy in de Musset. Direct, 
militant, aggressive, he drew perhaps his chief force from the intensity 
of his personality, from the vigor with which, like his own Spanish 
cavaliers, he wielded his individual glaive. Nor was there to be seen 
here the perversion, the fantastic instinct of evil which grew up like 
an Indian aloe in the heart of Baudelaire, shooting forth thorn and 
blossom, deformity and beauty side by side. Bandelaire resembles 
the French bandit who was found on capture to have tattooed upon 
his body a complete admiral’s suit, riband and decoration included: 
a palimpsest, one thing to the eye, but something profounder and 
richer to the understanding heart, for there might be ancient tragedy 
or comedy, divine elegies of Moschus, an idyll of Theocritus, a poem 
of Corinne. For the diver there was the: pearl in the sea trembling 
all over with the caress of Iris; in the river was the lovely drowned 
body of Ophelia, from which the witless song, the tender life had just 
departed. It is not always well to be scared by the willows that 
overhang the //eurs du Mal. We are apt to mistake a knot of grave 
sweet flowers on which the live dew shakes, for a funerary wreath of 
immortelles, a marble bath for the sarcophagus of a Roman beauty, a 
picture of dancing mutilated Pompeian fawns for a Dance of Death. 
So continually we are thrusting our Gothic imagination into the 
pure joyous sphere of antique art. 

We do not discover in de Musset as in Casimir Delavigne the 
fervent wine of French restorations in the classic amphora of a Greek 
Olympiad. The new pearling wine of newer civilisations throbs in 
him in at farthest those frostlike dreams of Gothic fancy, those fairy 
creations of Puck and his contemporaries, Venetian glasses redolent 
of Venice, showing the wonderful forms which the poet has imprinted 
on them as in a passionate kiss, crooning of the Adriatic and the 
boulevard, the guitar and the serenade — glasses such as Peasblossom 
might have offered on the tips of his fingers to Hermia in the en- 
chanted wood. Again, André Chénier is an urn of Parian marble 
on which Athenian priests have thrown masses of fragrant fire, sending 
up glory and praise from the altar of Diana. His tongue perpetually 
babbled of the distant splendors of Greek literature, was wholly wedded 
to the lyrical and idyllic side of the ancients, to the people who 
filled one extremity of the Middle Sea with such princely civilisation, 
in honor of whom he could compose incomparable elegies and _idylls 
when the minions of Robespierre were dragging him to the Place de 
Gréve. Imitation did not petrify into soulless mimicry in this “ pure 
et charmante gloire.” There was a voice behind the /ersona, a far- 
away echo of Eleusinian mysteries, the distant baying of Pentheus’ 
dogs, the footsteps of furious Bacchanals, the snow-crowned summits 
of Thessaly and Peloponnese in the background. While the classic 
bee, the me/issa of the Phaedo, does not hum through the works of 
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Alfred de Musset, there is its wild descendant, the sylvan toiler who 
stores up nectar in the cleft of the rock, in the arms of venerable oaks 
beneath which Druidical priests have slept. The honey is not the 
less delightful because it smells of wild thyme, of Shakspearian eglan- 
tine and rosemary, of the perfumed handkerchiefs which Boccaccio’s 
dainty Florentines wave during their charming recitals, of the wan- 
dering flowerets which Don Juan gathered in his travels, of the Reine 
des Abetlles on the Boulevard des Capucines. A sharp critical nostril 
can discern all these simples in the luxuriant result as we have it in 
the Contes d’ Espagne et d’ Italie, the Caprices, the Nuits and the Poésies 
diverses of this interesting writer. At one time it is Shakspeare in 
the bold metaphor, the flash of splendid imagery, the exquisite prattle 
and child-talk in which the pages abound; then it is Dante and 
Petrarch or the gay eloquence of Boccace ; then a Spanish romancer 
with a streak of dark-purple blood across his face ; then Beppo and 
Lara, and the whole throng, joyous or saturnine, of Byronic revellers. 
From each he has taken a limb or a feature, and yet managed to 
attain more than the fate of Memnon, for the statue is the goddess 
whom the poet describes — 
“ Quelque Venus dormant encore, 
Et la pourpre qui te colore 
Te vient du sang qu’elle a versé.” 

Few things could be imagined more full of pleasantry and grace than 
the little comedies in which de Musset has skimmed the cream of 
social wit aad charm, and whipt it into a sort of mead for the delec- 
tation of the world. Outside of his gift of song, the fatal interest that 
always clings to dissipated men of genius attached itself to him. It 
is La Morgue behind the church of Notre Dame. A few abundant 
harvests seemed to exhaust the soil that was based on an alluvium 
outwardly so deep. Paris killed him, as so many others have been 
killed, by the endless toil of Babylonian pleasures. ‘Throughout the 
half-dozen volumes in which as in a casket lie embalmed the most 
precious spiritual life of this poet, the .love of pleasure, strong, 
intoxicating, physical, throbs like a fever. There was this toad in 
the sepulchre of the Pharaohs. More beaming pages than we have 
from him would be hard to find in all the annals of literature ; it 
would, however, be difficult to find a talent which on the whole, to 
use a term of Ste.-Beuve’s, was less “spherical,” less rounded, less 
perfect in the final result. And it is the final result to which posterity 
ruthlessly looks. All through this nature we see, as in the wars of 
Napoleon, horses stabled in glorious cathedrals, temples where the 
light and the tenderness of immemorial religion have dwelt, turned 
into cattle-pens. No vitality, however exuberant it might be, could 
stand the stress of the constant dissipation that sullied the career of 
the author of Mamouna. It gave out, and with it vanished the inspi- 
ration with which nature had so often replenished him. The wounded 
and outraged divinity shook the dust from his feet and left him. 
There were years of de Musset’s life which give no response to the 
most anxious investigation, which are speechless because they had 
nothing to say. ‘Toward the end (which happened in 1857) there 
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were stormy supplications, unavailing prayers, to the deity that had 
abandoned him. The fount of inspired thought which in early youth 
so naturally surrounded itself with the foliage . and the fruit of poetry, 
had sent forth the last drop for the hand that squandered it. 

The worker is so closely connected with his work that in discussing 
him it has been thought a double purpose would be served. His 
poems are his other self. The same breadth, the same largeness and 
expansiveness of constitution, the same enthusiasm and intensity 
exist in the one as in the other. We feel the dance, the grace, the 
wit, the melody of a large physical presence, the open- heartedness of 
the happy dou/evardier, the hope of a future existence which from the 
frank disbelief of the Premiéres Poisies has in the later writings 
melted into something like tranquil and benign acceptance. The 
grace of spontaneousness has not often been more fully possessed. 
He has the same passion for describing rich interiors as Keats ; they 
bud forth from beneath his pen with an ease as striking as their pic- 
torial effect. You seem to be looking into one of the luxurious 
chambers of Van Mieris, where a Flemish lady of rank sits in fur and 
satin, with a bright-feathered parrot on her wrist and elegant tam- 
bour-frame beside a Renaissance armoir. So with Rolla, Don Paés, 
Portia, Namouna, in the latter of which is the humor and bravado of 
the Italian naturalistic school. In others the minute touches, the 
finish, the careful elaboration remind of the brilliant miniaturist Hans 
Memling, or a basket of flowers by Van Huysum. De Musset was 
excelled by Béranger alone as a chansonnizr, in the song that breaks 
from the lips and memories of dons vivants in the genialities of after- 
dinner. He caught the true Bacchic spirit of the old Gaulois songs 
of Chapelle’s ; and Lafontaine’s time, the songs which were devoted to 
“Lisette, la paresse, et le vin,” songs which dencended by right of 
primogeniture from Moliétre, Cré dillon #/s, Deschamps, through the 
leisure of the Empire and the first Restoration to Béranger and him- 
self. It was a boast of Malherbe that his whole vocabulary was 
derived from the porters of the Haymarket. De Musset is replete with 
the idiom and the suavity of the high life wherein he moved. He was 
no less distinguished in prose. His romance, “ Confessions of a Child 
of the Time,” is written with great and uncommon excellence ; his 
smaller prose stories and comedies overflow with archness and fancy. 
Negligences now and then betray his antagonism to the formal school 
of Romanticists, but he was in rapport if not with their correctness at 
least with their tendencies. ‘The cheerful realism of the man has 
made him almost as great a favorite as Reuter with his countrymen 
beyond the Rhine. More than any French author he recalls Goethe, 
strangely enough ; then a gleam of Rabelaisian fun reveals his intimacy 
with the humorists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
of course impossible in the limits of a brief article to make any ade- 
quate citations from his works. An effort at rendering them from the 
original would recall the naturalist who, having impaled an iris-winged 
insect upon his stilet, wondered that the life had gone from it. The 
spirit is as hard to catch as a butterfly in May; the golden thing is 
then all full of animation and color, and when your hand is stretched 
forth to seize it, itis—gone. Of single poems M/alibran, Portia, La 
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Nuit d’ Octobre, are among the finest. To the lover of Catullus the 
“Au Lecteur” of the Premieres Poésies will recall, in artlessness 
and point, the beautiful little address, Quoi dono lepidum novum Libel- 
Jum, with which the Roman poet introduces us to his little book. And 
how this little book has charmed the world! There are numerous 
sonnets in which, like a Paternoster written upon a shilling, is written 
the whole life of the man in miniature. ‘The Charpentiers of Paris 
have issued a noble edition of the Quvres Completes of de Musset, 
ornamented with twenty-eight engravings by Bida, in ten volumes. 
It is the first time, they tell us, that legislation has permitted the 
publication of the whole. 





J. A. H. 

Note.— Use has been made of {the Essays of Ste.-Beuve, Gautier, and others in this article. 

In fact no compliment could do justice to the exquisite criticisms which for so long a time 
idorned the columns of the Globe, the Revue des deux Mondes, and the Constitutionnel. 


FATHER CARTER. 


A CALIFORNIA SKETCH. 


ATHER CARTER was a “hardshell” Baptist preacher. His 

youth had been spent in the mountains of Carolina. For 
many years he had not given much promise that his later years 
would be spent in the clerical profession. He had not indeed paid 
much attention to religion of any kind, until in a moment of deep 
emotion he had prayed, and become, to use his own language, “a 
new critter.” His theological attainments were limited ; they did not 
extend beyond the discussion of the question of immersion. His 
argument on all occasions was, “ He went down zz/o and came up out 
of the water,” and this he would hurl at the mental heads of his 
adversaries in argument with the evident conviction in his own mind 
it was a settler. If it failed the first time, he gathered his stone from 
the brook, and encountered the Goliath with it again and again. His 
adversaries were generally forced to yield, at least they were silenced. 
He was fond of argument—a great controversialist, if not very 
logical. If his premises were true, if his exegesis of the Bible 
correct, then it was useless to debate with him at all. He was not 
always exact in quotation, and sometimes muddled his ideas; but 
that was the opinion of his enemies, and therefore not entitled to 


serious consideration. It is reported of him that after his immersion 
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he forced his way into a large concourse with a Bible under his arm, 
and exclaimed: “I am ready to discuss.” At one time living in 
Oregon, he would insist on arguing with sishop Scott of the P. E, 
Church of that diocese, until the Bishop even, one of the most genial 
and self-sacrificing gentlemen in the world, became wearied. One 
day the Bishop in reply to his favorite argument'said to him: “ Father 
Carter, suppose a man was immersed in water all except a small spot 
on his forehead: would he be baptised?” “No!” replied Father 
Carter, indignantly. “But, suppose you covered that spot, would he 
then?” “Yes!” said the old man. “Well,” replied the Bishop, 
“that’s just what we do, and of course the candidate is baptised.” 
Father Carter hung his head for a moment as if in deep reflection, 
and then slowly replied: “Well, Mr. Scott, thar’s something wrong 
about your argimint, but I don’t ’zactly see whar it is.” He had but 
one idea: it became part of his being; it was incorporated in. his 
very nature. He was an enthusiast on the subject of “immersion,” 
and being strong in his own convictions, earnest and decided in 
expressing them, he influenced others. He gathered around him 
disciples, even men of higher cultivation than himself. ‘They saw an 
ignorant man, but an earnest one, and earnestness always has its 
weight. His preaching was an extraordinary compound of emotion, 
sense, nonsense, misquotation, and confusion of ideas. He certainly 
put his belief in the right of individual interpretation into practice. 
His preaching would astonish any city congregation, but it was at 
least stirring in its character. In the woods and under the giant 
trees and in the log school-houses of California, where he was brought 
into contact with minds as rude and uninformed as his own, it was that 
his emotional nature met a response and carried his audiences with 
him. <A favorite sermon of his he called his “eagle” sermon, and 
was from a text in Deuteronomy :—“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them.” 
The writer once heard it, and its general tenor is indelibly imprinted 
onhis mind. After along-continued preliminary exercise, he began :— 

“My friends, thar is menny kinds of eagles. They are singular 
birds —that is, they is quare birds. Thar is the gray eagle, with 
white hars on his head ; thar is the bald eagle ditto, who goes about 
like a roarin’ lion seeking what he may eat up. Thar is the grand 
old American eagle, what flops his wings and flies over all creation ; 
and I hev heern tell of a double-hedder, an Austrian, but I never 
seed one, and I don’t believe thar is one — though that don’t signify, 
fur some of you uns might say you hadn’t never seed God, conse- 
kently thar wurnt none. But thar is nevertheless, notwithstanding 
fur which. 

“ Now I onct knowed an eagle —that is, I knowed on him —and 
her too, fur thar wur two on ’em, a big rooster eagle and a hen 
eagle. It wur in the big mountings of Caroliny; and thar they 
pitched their tents in a tall and towering pine —right in the top— 
and it hung over a deep purcipice, whar it wur in danger of being 
participated down the purcipice when the ‘loud winds did roar on 
Caroliny’s shore.’ But it wurnt; fur He calleth his sheep by name 
and they foller Him, and the desert blossoms like a rose, and the 
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barren are better than them that beareth children — nevertheless, 
notwithstanding fur which. 

“Wal, these here eagles pitched their tent in this waste, howling 
wilderness, whar they wur as lonely as a solitary snipe in dog-days — 
down on Coyote creek, down thar — and the dear little babes in the 
woods which wur covered by the robin-redbreasts, who sung their 
funeral hymn. ‘Thar they wur, whar they builded their nests and 
sot to hatchin’ out their chicks. 

“Now when these eagles struck that are spot they went thair whole 
pile on it ; fx it was to thair taste, and looked as if it had the color 
big. Fust, they got whar there wur two cross-limbs; then they 
brought big sticks, and laid ’em carefully round and round until it 
begun to look sorter like a big balloon careening in the sky, only it 
was on to a tree ; then they put in it littler sticks, and littler and 
littler till bimeby it wur small and compact like. Then they got all 
the wool and down and moss and soft things, and put ’em down into 
the bottom, and on the sides of its inside, and made it smooth and 
warm and comfortable like —like unto the man what filled his barns, 
and told his soul to be easy and take things nateral like — and laid 
thair eggs thar—but fur the terrible voice that said: ‘ Fool, this 
night thy soul shall be ’—that is, he wur to die that very night, and 
all his nice things wouldn’t be enny more use to him — though they 
wurn’t hurt, fur thair eggs were hatched and all thair young uns came 
out with nary a single feather on them — nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing fur which, 

“Wal, these eagles and thair young uns in thair fine home, and had 
on soft clothing like John the Immerser wandering in the wilderness, 
whar they wur in kings’ houses —and the big uns fed ‘em, as parients 
feed thair little uns —- though thar’s a commandment agin stealing, 
which the eagles have to do, but it’s thair natur — though that don’t 
signify, fur a man’s natur is to steal sumtimes, and he’s got to fite agin 
that natur ; fur when I would do good, evil is present — and a man 
aint an eagle-bird by chance—~nevertheless, notwithstanding fur 
which. 

“When the eagles growed up and had feathers — that is, when they 
came to the age of ’countability, which is expected of boys and girls 
like — though eagles’ natur is different — then the old eagles wanted 
them to fly abroad and mount up on wings of eagles, and jine the 
song that floats around the throne. And that’s whar the text begins ; 
for that’s the way the Father up yonder wants us to do when we reach 
the age of ’countability —to fly upward —to fly upward and jine the 
band in the narrer way and pass through the strait gate. But they 
didn’t like to leave home and thair kinred and thair parients, and seek 
a country like unto the good old Abraham — 

‘Whar, oh whar is the good old Abraham ? 
Whar, oh whar is the good old Abraham ? 
Whar, oh whar is the good old Abraham ?— 
Safe in the promised land !’— 


“not knowing whither he went—though we know whar it is He 
wants us to go, ‘that land of pure delight.’ So the rooster eagle gits 
right among them and kicks rigyt and left and stirs ’em up, and they 
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begin to feel an awful stirring and want to git away —fur He stirreth 
up the nest —and sometimes we are stirred up, and the power of sin 
is felt, and we begin to feel the hot air from below rushin’ up like the 
air from a register — which by the same isn’t used in this beautify} 
land of Californy — 


‘Whar the wild flowers bloom 
All the year round ’— 


“and hear the devils cry, ‘That’s my game!’ and feel old Satan a 
grippin’ at us —and we git a kind o’ scared like, fur he is stirring up 
his nest — but that aint enough. We crawl up like the baby eagles 
and look down and see the dark purcipice ; we look up and don’t see 
nothing to stand on up thar, fur we aint reconciled —and we look 
around, and the old scurvy pine-tree seems better than nothing, and 
so they settle down in the soft wool and down and comfortable things, 
and don’t think of flying upwards whar the bright waters flow, and the 
rivers of waters clear as crystal, and the tree that shadders the airth, 
and whar thar’s — 
* Rest for the weary! 
Rest for the weary! 
Rest fur me’— 


“and we air afeered to try, because, like the young eagles, we feel 
we are weak and like little babies in good, and fold our hands 
and say, A little more sleep, a little more slumber, a little more fold- 
ing of the hands, when I have a convenient season I'll send fur thee, 
fur almost thou persuadest me. We haven’t tried our feathers yet — 
our pinions aint strong — to-morrer may be too late, fur the smoke of 
thair tormint is like unto a weaver’s shuttle — it endureth but a little 
time and then it is gone, and whar are you then? Nevertheless, not- 
withstanding fur which. 

“Then the old eagle goes off and ‘fluttereth over her young,’ and 
that brings us to the second pint of our discourse. ‘She fluttereth,’ 
she flops her wings, like unto as you have seen a hawk just gitting 
ready to pounce down upon a poor field-mouse — though it aint like 
that neither, for the hawk flutters in wrath, but the eagle flutters over 
her young uns in love. Brethren and sisters, she flutters in love just 
like when you see your dear little ones a treading of the downward 
path, and your heart flutters and flutters because you're afraid — and 
she goes above the nest and hollers sgvawk — which when you holler 
you means to tell ’em to ‘take keer,’ ‘take keer’—only the bird’s 
talk is not like unto our talk—and they hear that voice, and creep 
onto the sides of the nest, and see thair fond parient a-flopping of 
thair wings, and cry with thair little peeked voice peek — which means 
father dear and mother dear I like to foller you,— fur 





‘I’m bound fur the land of Canaan! 
I’m bound fur the land of Canaan! 
I’m bound fur the land of Canaan! 

Fur it is my happy home ’— 


“and they’d like to foller thair father eagle and thair mother eagle, 
as they mount up and look at the shining sun without blinking thair 
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eyes —fur they say, that’s our eagles’ natur—and it’s strange how 
often natur comes in — but a man like unto you and me can’t — but 
[didn’t mean these here eyes that we see With, but the inner eyes 
that can — 
‘Walk in the light, 
Walk in the light, 
While it is day’— 


“and aint blinked by the glory and the shining and the brightness no 
more than them thar eagies ; but they see ’em floating on nothing, 
and don’t know they hev got wings and the air can hold ’em up, so 
they cry feek, which means as before said, and look out and want to 
fly, but they dussent. Bretheren and sisters, they dussent — and only 
see the soft down and the nice wool and the good things in thair home 
here on this airth, and so they snuggle down like unto a man ona 
cold morning in his bed while the birds all are a-singing, and all 
nature is a-carousing the song — 

‘Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise ’— 


“and he’s got to stir em up agin. Nevertheless, notwithstanding fur 
which. 

“So he gits into thair nest, and begins to pick away thair soft 
things. Fust he takes away thair wool and cotton and moss out, 


and — 
‘The cold wind doth blow, 
And if they have snow, 
What will the eagles do then, poor things?’ 


“And the little eagles feel the hair and'the moss and the twigs un- 
derneath aint as good as the wool and the down, and they look up 
and want to fly ; but they dussent, though they git very oneasy — they 
dussent ontil they begins to think hair and twigs better than — 


‘The river filled with blood, 
Whar saints immortal reign ’— 


“And that’s jist so if we won’t fly upward. Then He takes one by 
one our good things away — our money, our goods, our chattels, our 
houses, our farms, our mines — the water that fills our ditches, the 
gold lead in our claim runs out, and thar aint the first nugget left. 
Even then we don’t give in, and He takes the little branches away. 
Oh, my friend, it is sad when he takes the little branches away! but 
they go, then all we cling to, like them little eagles with thair feet 
a-clinging to the last big stick that war put thar by the big eagles fur 
a foundation fur thair nest. The eagle hath stirred her nest, she 
hath fluttered over her young —and that brings us to the third pint 
of our discourse. 

“And now, my dear friends, what does she do? Look, bretheren 
and sisters, what does she do? She spreadeth abroad her wings. Thar 
she is right up in the sky !— her wings stretched, like the shadder of 
a mighty rock in a dry land. Thar below is the little eagles a-stand- 
ing on the last stick, the last prop, holdin’ on with their tremblin’ feet 
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like grim death, while fiery billows roll beneath—afeard to fly, 
afeard to stay, afeard to do anything, afeard not to do something — 
knowing thar is a deep purcipice, whar the worm dieth not and “the 
fire is not quenched — knowing thar is a place whar the streets run 
with milk and honey, and whar thar’s no weepin’, no mourning, no 
gnashing of thair teeth — knowing they hain’t got nothing here, nor 
won’t have nothing thar unless they stir themselves and fly upward, 
Oh, my friends, jist think on it!) Why don’t they fly upward? Thar 
they tremble and shiver and cry out, and want to fly but dussent — 
waiting fur a convenient season which never comes ; and thar above 
all is the old eagle a-spreading abroad of her wings and looking down 
to see if they won’t do something —like men and wimen, instead of 
jist staying ‘thar like marble statues to be wafted about by every 
breeze —and thar she is a-spreading abroad her wings, until at last 
she gives one great squawk of wrath, and flops down on the whole 
brood, and knocks the last pin from under ’em. And whar are they? 
Yes, and whar are you, my bretheren and sisters? Whar are you?— 
some a-fluttering like wounded doves, down, down to the lake whar 
they cry for a drop of water to cool the parched tongue, whar 
Lazarus was in poor Dives’ bosom —or a-mounting up on wings of 
eagles — whar they shall run and not get weary, w har they shall walk 
and not faint. Nevertheless, notwithstanding, “fur which. 

“ And that brings us to the fourth pint of our discourse, which is 
He taketh ’em. And thar’s different ways of taking things. Thar’s 
peop le with mighty takin’ ways, and thar’s officers what takes you to 
jail — and thar’s boys that takes apples and peaches, which ‘things 
- oughtent —and thar’s people what takes you in — which isn’t 
meant for the good uns which take strangers in and takes keer on 
’em — like unto the Gommorians when Lot’ s wife was took into the 
house like a pillar of salt and divided into four quarters and sent into 
the land of Israel, for which the anger burnt agin ‘em — for the hurt 
of the daughter of Israel was sore. 

“ But He taketh them —I don’t mean the eagles — and leads them 
to near pastures and beside still waters, whar there’s no more sighing 
and suffering, no more weeping and parting — fur 


‘Parents and children thar shall meet! 
Parents and children thar shall meet! 
Parents and children thar shall meet! 

Shall meet to part no more 
On Canaan’s happy shore !’” 


Imagine all this uttered in the most impassioned manner, the tears 
at times streaming down the preacher’s face, and the quotations — 
from psalm-book, Mother Goose, or Franklin’s aphorisms — chanted 
with a rich full voice, and you can get a glimpse of Father Carter in 
his palmy days. On Father Carter’s preaching days in San Andreas 
the public “ meeting-house” would be crowded to excess. People 
assembled not to laugh, but to have their feelings wrought up by the 
manner and excitement of the preacher ; and those who could not 
appreciate, with the exception of a few graceless scamps, would stay 
away. An eloquent and learned Presbyterian clergyman, who also 
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visited that mining-camp, would collect a congregation of thirty or 
forty, and a Methodist, a man of culture and earnestness, would 
double that number ; but Father Carter would “ draw the boys,” as 
he not very elegantly expressed it, in great numbers. 

B. RK. 


A PLEA FOR SHAMS. 


VEN in this day of false pretences and pretensions, outrageous 
kK, fraud and triumphant humbug, to take up the cudgels and offer 
battle boldly in their behalf is at best a gage of hazard demanding an 
extraordinary degree of courage. “Sin as you will,” says irate Mistress 
Grundy, “lie and dissemble without annoyance from an indurated and 
perfunctory conscience, but leave vulgar ignorance the calling of things 
by their right names,—‘ Guamque rem suo nomine appellare. Respect 
public opinion. Respect me/ Let not thy next-door neighbor know 
what thy right hand doeth; for by se/fdeception alone shall society 
retain its se/f-respect !” 

A plague on such Spartan morality, say I! I propose to make a 
martyr of myself, if need be, at the altar of shams, affectations, simu- 
lations, aye, and @s-simulations as well when the exigency demands. 
I believe they are good things. I believe they are right. I know 
they are expedient ; and I am ready to give a reason — several of them 
—for the faith that is in me. 

“A ffectation ! O law!” and pretty Miss Araminta lifts her dimpled 
hands in holy horror and artless deprecation of “the bare i-de-ah.” 
Just so, my dear; ’tis the very bareness of the i-de-ah that so shocks 
your sensibilities. But wait a bit until I dress it up somewhat — 
clothe it in garments of reason and sound sense: perhaps it won’t 
seem so repulsive, even to one as entirely free from affectation as 
you would fain persuade yourself you are. The truth of the matter 
is, Miss, and you may as well be told so now as later, you are full of 
affectation — an affectation of extreme simplicity and artlessness. 
You don’t know yourself; but others do! 

“The world’s a stage” beyond a doubt, since Shakspeare said it ; 
but life is a masquerade. As we, the maskers, move amid the restless 
throng, we fondly hug the delusion that though we pierce without diffi- 
culty the thin disguises of our fellow-players, and see them as they 
are, in puris naturalibus, we alone fill our roles so well as to defy 
detection. What all men believe is, in this case at least, a lie. Yes, 
we all pretend to be what we are not; and this being the case, seeing 
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we must perforce of human nature sail under false colors, why then, 
in God’s name, let us run ’em up as high as possible. Let us pretend 
to something higher and nobler and better than our naked selves - 
and so shall we most surely find our very selves ennobled in the pro- 
cess of simulation. We shall imbibe a something of the ideal which 
we personate, and be by so much the better for our false pretences, 
Was not even the monkey that cleaned his teeth with his master’s 
brush a better and a more respectable monkey for this, that his teeth 
were clean? 

What are you doing, my boy? Reading biography? Right! Rake 
well among those dry bones ; reconstruct the moral anatomy of your 
defunct warrior, statesman, Christian hero; dress him in modern 
costume, and take him for your model in the masquerade of life ; for 
this is your very “hero-worship” that makes men heroic! Throw 
your chest out, your head erect, eyes far to the front, and say to your- 
self and to the world: “There shall be brave men af/fer Agamemnon!” 
There be some who will laugh at you — affect to ridicule your “ mock- 
heroics.” Never stop nor stay for them: they wear the motley, and 
’tis their role to laugh. But in this course of imitation have a care 
lest you confound trifles (of idiocrasy or incident) with matters of 
graver import and significance. Above all, beware of simulating the 
vices of your hero to the neglect of his virtues ; by so doing you may 
escape the fate of the misguided youth who, having read the story of 
Alexander and untamed Bucephalus, was violently attacked by the 
idea that he also would “break” a colt, and be by consequence a 
conqueror. He broke his neck —rather a personal inconvenience 
than a public calamity. Infidelity will not make a Shelley of you. 
There was something better in Byron than “ gin-fizzles” and lascivi- 
ousness ; and the old coat, white hat and bad handwriting were by 
no means the essentials of “ Honest Old Horace.” 

Touching the most difficult and delicate head of this excursive dis- 
course, dissimu/ation, it were perhaps the part of prudence to say 
nothing. Some one — was it Scarron?—would have it “All men are 
fools as well as liars”; and says he, “I myself am perhaps a greater 
liar than the rest, but I deserve some credit for frankness in owning 
it.’ A certain somewhat casuistical friend of mine, a soldier anda 
strategist by the way, defines the act of lying thus: “ ‘The telling of 
a falsehood to one who has a right to the truth.” However this may 
be, ’tis useless to argue the matter ex parte. Let us rather wait until 
somebody tries the experiment of living without lying. We venture 
the prediction that he will be kicked out of the first house he enters 
clothed in his outrageously unfashionable and indecent “garb of truth 
and simplicity.” 


W. H. Kemper. 











THE ORIGIN OF THE WOODPECKER. 
A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 


°ER a firwood trencher the housewife bent, 
With bare arms kneading the barley bread ; 
And her eyes to the path oft wandering went, 
That down to the Fiord led. 


—‘“ He is late;—no boat in the offing yet; 
My loaf will be brown as a pinetree-cone:” 
She muttered with feverish fume and fret, 
As she heated the baking-stone. 


Anon at the door a knock was heard ; 
And out in the gloaming clear and keen, 
In well-worn mantle of lynx-skin furred, 
Was a shivering traveller seen. 


Out-stretching his frost-pinch’d palm, he spake, 
“For the love of God, a bit of dough 

Now lay on the hearth for me, and bake!” 
And ashamed to say him, Vo,— 


A miserly morsel the kneader chose, 
And as in her hand it moulded lay, 
A-sudden, it spread, and swelled, and rose, 
Till it covered the kneading-tray ! 


* Nay, here is too much !”—and she rolled a piece 
Like a curlew’s egg: But as quick as thought, 
It overran with its strange increase, 
The table at which she wrought. 
“See! shzs shall suffice!”—she cried amain, 
And choosing what lightly an acorn-cup 
Might carry, she shapened it: Lo! again 
It grew to an armful up. 


“Beshrew thee!”—she flashed, and her cheek waxed bright 
As her crimson cap :—“ Nor great, nor small 
Be any the loaf bestowed to-night ; 
My Oldsen and I keep all!” 
14 
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— Then sternly the stranger spake: ‘ Yea, though 
Thou hadst more than thy utmost need sufficed, 

In thy greed thou wouldst share with none: for know, 
The beggar who pleads is— Christ! 

“And now to the doom decreed thee, hark! 
Thy food, as a bird, (from thy kind accurst,) 

Thou shalt painfully seek ’twixt wood and bark, 
And save when it rains, shalt thirst!” 


MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
On Boarp. A StTorRM. WRECKED. 


APTAIN BARKER, of the bark Harvest Moon, was well-known 
in the coast cities of the Southern States, and was everywhere 
recognised as a genuine specimen of his craft. Short, stout, red- 
faced, bald, bluff, and jolly, he was also firm as an officer, requiring the 
full measure of duty from his subordinates, and meting out to all with 
whom he had dealings the most even-handed justice. .He was such 
an off-hand character that he had earned among the shipping-mer- 
chants, to whom he had long been known, the sobriquet of “ Honest 
Captain Billy ” ; and let the channels of trade flow ever so sluggishly, 
he found but little difficulty in obtaining a profitable freight for the 
Harvest Moon whenever she was ready to receive, and seemed equally 
successful —as a rule—in obtaining good seamen. If we are to 
judge from his excited manner as he now walks the deck and plainly 
speaks his mind to two sailors who are lazily engaged in swabbing-off, 
he has for once been deceived in choosing men ; but his determination 
is quickly taken. 

**Mind’s made up, boys, you don’t suit; ’twould give me a fit to 
ship you another voyage. So we will settle, and consider yourselves 
discharged from now.” 

“So short up as that, Cap’?” questioned one of the men, as he 
turned to take a look at Captain Barker. 

“Yes ; you have come short of duty the whole voyage through, and 
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have been a little worse than ever since we reached Norfolk. This is 
my last day for taking in cargo, but go you shall, and I'll trust to luck 
for getting better men. No deck-hand ever yet dictated terms to me. 
When a man don’t suit me we part company, and I have never yet 
been worsted by following this rule. Laziness and Barker never 
sailed in the same craft before you shipped with me, and I don’t mean 
to carry any more Jonahs if I can help it.” 

“Cap’s in yearnest, Jack, we’d as well pack our traps,” said the 
spokesman to his companion. “ Let’s go ashore and leave him to 
take in this last bit of cargo any way he likes, as he’s so blarsted 
huffy,” and both the sailors walked toward the forecastle. 

The Captain had not observed the keen interest with which two 
strangers standing on the wharf had listened to his abrupt and sum- 
mary dismissal of the men, and he would probably have gone ashore 
without noticing their presence had not one of them accosted him as 
he left the gang-plank. With a respectful touch of his blue cap he 
smiled pleasantly as he said: “ Beg pardon, Captain, but we saw you 
dismiss two men just now, and would be pleased to know if you 
would like hands in their stead.” 

Captain Barker turned suddenly and measured the speaker with 
his keen eyes from head to foot, then scrutinised his companion with 
equal closeness. They were dressed in new suits of navy blue, had 
the well-to-do air of men just paid off, and were altogether so re- 
spectable in appearance and manner as to arrest his attention and 
induce him to question them further. “I do want men, my lads, but 
have had quite enough of such as you saw walk plank just now. 
Where are you from, and in what vessel did you ship last?” 

The stouter of the two continued to act as spokesman, and replied: 
“We came out from England, Sir, in an emigrant-ship, but have soon 
grown tired of this wild country —all brush and swamp — so we are 
looking for a good chance to work a passage home.” 

“ Have you ever shipped before?” 

“Oh yes, Sir ; we are at home aboard ship.” 

“Do you live in London ?” 

“ As much as sailors do anywhere, Sir. I was born there.” 

‘But your companion looks like a foreigner?” 

“Only of foreign parentage, Sir ; he’s an Englisher too.” 

“Well, lads, I like your looks, come with me up to the Consul’s 
office and we will see if we can come to terms. Captain Billy Barker 
is a duty man, all the sailors say, rough but right. If a man signs 
my ship’s articles I expect him to do all he promises, nothing more, 
nothing less. If he does his duty all goes well; if he shirks, the 
Harvest Moon is the most uncomfortable place he could possibly 
have chosen for a voyage. That’s my picture, how do you like it?” 
and he laughed with a jolly shake as he paused in his walk and looked 
them full in the face. 

“Well enough on a short acquaintance, Captain. Afore the mast is 
no child’s play, and we expect to earn our wages, so it’s not likely we 
will fall out about work. We promise, too, a civil tongue, and hope 
. the same from you. Orders are orders, but there’s a civil way, and 
we hope you will take that way, for it’s our experience that men think 
more of themselves when officers don’t browbeat ’em.” 


’ 
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“That’s smooth talk, lad, but I can’t promise much on the score of 
civility. I never swear at my men, but I don’t polish up much when 
I want things done in a hurry. Imagine Captain Billy Barker 
saying, ‘Jack, you'll please port that helm,’ and Jack’s replying, ‘ Aye, 
aye, Sir, with pleasure.’ I should think in such circumstances that I 
was at a dancing-school. No! I speak short and sharp, but I don’t 
mean anything but business, and my men must take me rough and 
tumble, as the old saying goes.” 

The sailor and his companion exchanged glances and then they 
took a searching look at the Captain ; the one “coolly calculating and 

valuing all the positive elements in the character of his man ; the 
other — with those restless fiery eyes that our readers will remember 
— looking as if a rough word from the captain would speedily precipi- 
tate a rough and tumble of an unpleasant nature. Seeing the danger 
that threatened their plan should there be even aslight display of any- 
thing looking toward insubordination at this early stage of their 
negotiation, Hardy Flint (for it was he that had undertaken to 
manage the captain while Armero should be silent) now quickly 
answered: “We understand you, Captain, and are willing to ship and 
take chances. I’ve sailed with worse than you and lived through it. 
Barking dogs don’t bite.” 

Within an hour after this conversation, Flint and Armero had 
signed the ship’s articles as “ Jem Stone” and “Charles Romer,” 
had brought their movables on board the Harvest Moon, and were 
hard at work stowing cargo. The quickness and promptitude with 
which they proceeded with their work, and the intelligence with which 
they labored, soon convinced the captain that he had not in his 
emergency accepted the services of raw hands; good fortune had 
once more favored him with men who at least understood their work, 
and ere night came on he was heard to say, “ Well, the new brooms 
sweep very clean at any rate, and I'll keep them sweeping. ‘That 
sharp-eyed fellow must work all the time, or the devil will play rare 
pranks with him.” 

The last bale of cotton had been stowed, and the new hands had 
given so much dispatch to the business that the captain, who was 
now more jolly than usual at the prospect of sailing so promptly, 
could not refrain from a word of encouragement as he passed near 
them. “You have done well, lads; I never had men who more 
thoroughly understood business ; we will now get off bright and early 
in the morning.” And the captain rubbed his hands gleefully as he 
went ashore, leaving Flint and Armero to congratulate each other on 
having made so good an impression. 

‘“We have the wool over his eyes pretty well, Hardy,” Armero 
whispered, “and no small thanks to ‘Mr. Jem Stone.’ I came near 
spoiling it all by my foolish temper when the old fellow began to talk 
roughly to us, though.” 

“Carlos, I always remember what the clown in the show told the 
lion-tamer when he put his head in the lion’s mouth: ‘ Don’t pinch 
his tail now.’ It’s a bad time to pinch the lion when he can pinch the 
hardest. We have got the old fellow on our side now, and it is the 
part of wisdom to keep him there. Should it ever grow unhealthy for 
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you in London, you might try a ‘life on the ocean wave,’ and the 
friendship of the Captain would then be valuable.” 

‘‘Men who drift through life never know when they may run upon 
the breakers, or find some storm about to swallow them up; and 
therefore your cool head has given me wise advice, Hardy. How I 
shall take it, and by what means I am to govern my passionate will, 
are questions hard to answer ; even with your example before me I 
am, after twenty years, as heedless as ever. If I had some restrain- 
ing influence, such as you have in your sister, I might do better ; but 
[ama wanderer. ‘I care for nobody, nobody cares for me,’ about 
tells the story. I told youI never knew my mother ; that was true, 
but I did know my step-mother: she was of gentle blood, very proud, 
and paid but little heed to the wretched waif that for a short time 
drifted into her home after her marriage with my father. I soon 
found that my birth, humanly speaking, was a miserable mistake, and 
that I had a home no ionger in my father’s house. I drifted out into 
the world, and am now what you see me. This is more than | 
have ever told any human being of my early days, but I desire that 
you shall understand some of the secret springs that move my way- 
ward nature ; for you have, even if law-officers and the world think 
differently, been a true friend to me. Many of our plans have been 
dark and stained by crime. We have together wronged others and 
used that which we did not earn. And when I think over it all, I 
could sometimes wish to blot out the past ; but I can’t, and thea I be- 
come more reckless.” 

“ That is just me,” said Flint in an emphatic whisper ; “and when 
the reckless fits come on, there is a picture right in here next my 
heart that says to me, ‘ Brother, come back, I love you.’ ‘That fetches 
me back when nothing else will.” 

“ Hardy, will you think ill of me if I again ask you to let me become 
acquainted with your sister when we reach London? If she is good 
and true enough to lead you back, may not her gentle influence soften 
my hard life?” 

“ Meaning no offence, Carlos, I again answer, Debby is a lady. I 
took her from the wretched hovel down in Chelsea when she was too 
small to remember that her mother was a common drunkard. She 
has been educated and well brought up in a clergyman’s family not 
far from Coventry, and knows nothing whatever of her origin. I 
didn’t see her myself for five years once,—the time I went to India ; 
but she was taught to write to me regularly, and I paid the ciergy- 
man a liberal amount every quarter punctually to the day. She 
moves among people far above us; and when I visit her I feel as 
awkward as a pig on ice, although she tries so sweetly to make me 
feel that I aint rough and awkward and wicked — calls me her dear 
good brother, and makes me feel like I would give all the world if I 
had it just to be good one minute. Oh, I am afraid for any one who 
associates with me to know Debby; I’m almost afraid to know her 
myself!” 

“Well, £ won’t insist, Hardy ; you have been too good a friend to 
me for us to fall out about that ; you may think over it on the voyage, 
and it may be you will change your mind before we reach home. If 
you do not, I shall feel disappointed, but will not blame you.” 
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With a bright morning and a favorable wind the Harvest Moon 
began her voyage. All her canvas was spread, and a brisk run of a 
few hours carried her past the Capes and out into the broad high- 
way beyond, whose waters had so often before yielded to her prow 
and carried her in safety. Three days passed by, the wind continued 
favorable, and Captain Billy was unusually elated, for never had his 
staunch bark performed her work more nobly, and he had every pros- 
pect of a speedy voyage., The dawning of the fourth day was equally 
propitious, and passing on deck “ Jem Stone,” who had continued to 
grow in favor with the Captain, he said cheerfully, “ Well, my lad,” 
— the Captain called all his favorites “My lad”— “at this rate we 
shall soon see old England.” 

“Too much luck at the start, Captain,” was the quick reply. 

“Nonsense, Jem; I thought you had more sense than to believe in 
lucky and unlucky signs.” 

“Can’t help it, Sir; but don’t you believe in luck, good and bad? 

‘“‘No, I believe in old Master who guides the helm up aloft: He 
orders the luck for us.” 

“That is so, Sir, but Hesends the signs. Our Irish game-cock flew 
overboard this morning, and that means a storm as sure as mercury 
falls, and you had as well get ready for it now. So much fair weather 
only makes the foul all the worse when it comes.” 

Captain Barker laughed until his face grew red at “Jem’s” sign, 
and as soon as he could command his voice, said, “ I should have 
changed the sign, Jem, had I known the old cock intended to commit 
suicide: the cook should have helped him out of the world and into 
the pot ; he would have been no worse off, and I should have had a 
better dinner. Away with your signs, Jem; with stout hearts and 
brave hands we will soon work our way into port,” and the Captain 
hurried away to another part of the vessel, leaving Flint only the more 
firmly convinced that there was danger ahead. ; 

“He may say what he chooses about signs, Carlos,” said Flint, as 
they were together on watch that night, “ but men can’t help being 
influenced by little things in forming conclusions about big things. I 
have a presentiment that ill-luck hangs over us ; I can’t shake it off, 
and I’m going to look it straight in the face. ‘The moon changes to- 
morrow night, and I believe we will see sights in the shape of weather 
in the next forty-eight hours. Did you never feel that something evil 
was coming while everything around you looked bright and promised 
just the other way?” 

“Yes, I have; but you are too cool-headed to be governed by 
whims of that sort.” 

“T never had such a presentiment before, and that is why it has 
taken such a strong hold on me. I know it was foolish to feel so 
about the old game-cock’s sudden flight overboard, but I couldn’t help 
it. Now, Carlos, if we do have hard weather, and the Harvest Afoon 
can’t ride it out, and you should be picked up while I go down where 
so many now sleep—” 

“Hush, Hardy, are you going crazy?” 

“No, I am talking in earnest. Now listen. If I go under, I want 
you to promise me to try and save a little package which you will find 


” 
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in the bottom of my chest. ‘Tie it fast to your body ; and if you ever 
get home again, deliver it in safety to my sister. Do you promise 
me?” 

“T can safely promise, Hardy ; but I thought you didn’t wish me 
ever to meet your sister?” 

“This would be a different thing, Carlos ; I now put you on honor, 
and ask that for my sake you will promise to be a friend to Debby if 
I should no longer be above ground or water, and she needed a friend. 
You know all about my affairs; see that she gets her dues, and just 
watch her like I do —at a distance.” 

“T pledge to be her friend for your sake, Hardy ; and never will I 
seek her society except in the execution of my trust, unless I see that 
a further acquaintance would result in good to me and prove accept- 
able to her. Can’t you trust me that far?” 

Hardy uttered a feeble “ yes,” and here the conversation ended. 

In the early morning-watch there was a change. Captain Barker 
had been tempted by the fine weather to indulge in an all-night nap, 
but had risen early, and was not a little surprised to find the beautiful 
star-lit sky of the evening before now overcast by thick black clouds, 
the sea every moment-becoming more agitated, and the wind already 
beginning to moan and whistle, as now in fitful gusts and again with 
rushing force it played through the rigging. Already the mate had 
given orders to take in sail, but the work had not been executed more 
promptly than the exigency demanded, for in an incredibly short 
space of time the gathered fury of a fearful storm burst upon them, 
and the Harvest Moon was soon engaged with wind and waves. The 
issue of the struggle none on board dared to predict ; but there were 
no coward hearts there, and master and men toiled as only those do 
who feel that an idle moment may cost them the loss of every earthly 
hope, and even life itself. One by one the closely reefed sails were 
torn, away and hurled into the deep ; wave after wave dashed over the 
deck, sweeping cotton and every movable thing before it; and still 
the men stood at their posts, clinging with the energy of desperation 
to anything that would enable them to resist being carried overboard 
by a passing wave, and working when work could be done to ease the 
vessel or in any way better their condition. Before breakfast-hour 
all the deck-load had disappeared, and every moment seemed only to 
add to the fury of the storm, while the heavens grew blacker still, and 
the sea boiled like a huge caldron as it lashed the sides of the bark. 
Suddenly Armero heard a voice above the confused Babel of sound, 
saying, “ Carlos, my time has come, I can hold on no longer; remember 
your promise ; God help me!” ‘There was a shock, the vessel 
trembled with her effort to struggle up from beneath a huge wave that 
had almost engulfed her ; and as she once more labored up, Carlos 
felt himself borne along by an irresistible force — where, he could not 
tell, nor did he find out for several minutes afterward that he had 
been swept along the deck — the wave having struck on the starboard 
bow — and hurled down the gangway leading into the forecastle. 

Soon recovering his feet, he was forcibly reminded of his com- 
panion and of the promise of the night before, by seeing Hardy’s 
chest sliding about in the water that now covered the floor. ‘To drag 
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it to the driest spot he could find, open it, and make search for the 
precious package, was the work of a moment ; and even in the midst 
of danger and sorrow he felt a thrill of joy as his hand touched the 
package and drew it forth. Only taking time to observe that it was 
securely wrapped in india-rubber cloth and bound with red tape, 
Carlos carefully placed it in the folds of a buckskin belt in which he 
carried all his valuables, and securing it about his person, ascended 
the gangway once more to aid in the struggle which momentarily grew 
more serious. Near the forecastle stood the captain, calm and cool 
in the midst of danger, and giving his orders to the men in a clear 
voice that could be heard above the roar of wind and waves. Seeing 
Carlos emerge from the forecastle, he called out: “ What carried you 
below, Romer? Now is no time to be shirking!” 

Carlos looked savagely at him as he replied: “The same wave that 
carried poor Jem overboard washed me into the forecastle gangway. 
I’m not shirking! ” 

“What! Jem Stone overboard?” 

“Yes, Si.” 

“ How long since?” 

“When we went down under that heavy wave and staggered so, not 
more than ten minutes ago.” 

“God of mercy! our best man’s gone ; but stand by us now, Romer, 
and we may yet be able to ride the storm out.” 

Before night closed in upon that day of storm the /Zarvest Moon was 
a dismasted wreck drifting and laboring to keep afloat, with only half 
of her men and the captain left clinging to her for life, working by 
details to keep under the leak that was steadily gaining on them, and 
that threatened to engulf them in the angry deep. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


FRAUDULENT EXPOSITIONS. 


[A CHAPTER FROM A ForTHCOMING WorkK.] 


= full of subtile sophismes which doe play 


With double sences, and with false debate.””— Farriz Qurenr. 


NFORTUNATELY, ever since their signal political and 
polemical defeat of 1800, Northern politicians, writers and 
publishers have controlled nearly all the means of propagating 
political doctrines, and have used them most industriously and dis- 
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honestly ; and, acting in the spirit of a remark ascribed to a leading 
New Englander at that event, “The terms are against us, but their 
meanings are subject to usage,” sophists began early to produce a 
“ysage ” or “ public convictions” * of meanings. A national majority 
supported such new “‘usage,” and war established it; and now, to 
bolster the said “public convictions” and give ease to the public 
conscience, the counterfeit definitions which are the subject of this 
chapter are coined and circulated through the land as Noah Webster’s. 
Gouverneur Morris, who, being one of them, is good authority against 
them, estimates the honor ard conscience of the legislative represen- 
tatives of the Northern people as follows: “ The legislative lion will 
not be entangled in a logical net. The legislature will always make 
the power which it wishes to exercise. . . . . The idea of binding the 
members by oaths is puerile. Having sworn to exercise the powers 
granted according to their true intent and meaning, they will, when 
they desire to go further, avoid the shame if not the guilt of perjury 
by swearing the true intent and meaning to be (according to their 
comprehension) that which suits their purpose.” ‘This, to one who 
has studied and reflected on these things, sounds like truth as to the 
statesmen (so called) of the North; but every true Southern states- 
man who attained to any considerable eminence, being trained asa 
gentleman, regarded moral and political principles and duties as out 
of trade, and his honor and conscience minded his oath and kept him 
within his procuration. Again, like all honorable and conscientious 
agents, Southern statesmen have always been strict constructionists ; 
while those of the North have sought to “make the power they wish 
to exercise,” or to gain it by sophistical interpretation or verbal tricks. 
What they pretend is construction is more like building additions than 
like finding meanings and intents. 


THE SHEIK UL GEBEL. 


Hussun Subah, the founder of the Order of Assassins, which 
flourished in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, “composed for the 
dais, or initiated, a catechism consisting of seven heads, among which 
were implicit obedience to their chief, secrecy, and the principle of 
seeking the allegorical and not the plain sense of the Koran, by which 
means the text of that book could be distorted to signify anything which 
the interpreter wished.”—[1. Universal History, 240.] Massachusetts 


uc 


may be regarded as the American Sheik ul Gebel, or “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” for she is the “Chief of the Assassins” of Liberty. 
In the formation of the Union, and for many years afier it, she was 
the champion of Statehood ; but when she found the American zation 
if provinces would enrich her more than would the American confederacy 
of States, she set her ’cute lawyers to proving that a nation really 
existed ; and Dane Story and Daniel Webster, who may be termed 





* George Ticknor Curtis, the biographer of Daniel Webster, claims for his hero all the credit 
of the perversions and the war, as iollows: ‘‘It is to him that we are to trace that great body 
of public convictions, which, ten years after he was laid in the tomb, enabled the Government of 
the United States to draw forth the energies of a people who would never have gone through 
the Jate civil war without those convictions.’”? He further says Webster’s fame rests on “ the 
doctrine that regards the Constitution, not as a comfact, but as a daw,”’ and more than intimates 
that the war was waged for its vindication. 
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her “ dais, or initiated,” founded the Massachusetts exegetical system, 
the purpose of which was to find some other than “the plain sense” 
of the Constitution, and “distort the text” of that instrument “to 
signify anything which the interpreter wished,” and by such false 
interpretings to produce a theoretical nation whose fishing bounties, 
navigation laws and tariffs should fill her coffers, satisfy her greed of 
gi = and oint with soothing gold her conscience. 

Jnder this cheatery arose the national “ public convictions ” which 
Bh: her appeal to the sword, and showed what now seems to have 
been the hidden meaning of her armorial motto: “Zivse petit placidam 
sub libertate quictem,” which may henceforth be rendered as follows: 
“ By the sword she seeks under [pretence of ] liberty the quiet of peace 
lin her plundering],” and which thus consists with her avarice, her 
proneness to injustice, and her characteristic pharisaism, arrogance 
and tyranny. 


THIMBLERIGGING EXPOSITION. 


In the sapping and mining industry abgve referred tu, we shall see 
how “the best minds of Massachusetts ” have equalled rodent vermin, 
have been as difficult to follow and counteract, and have undermined 
to its ruin the sacred temple of constitutional freedom. 

In 1830-3 Daniel Webster, probably under employment, abandoned 
his sound constitutional views of 1819, and played most skilfully “ with 
double sences and with false debate.” Said he: “Words are things 

. . of mighty influence: because a just conclusion is often avoided, 

* a false one reached by the adroit substitution of one phrase or one 
word for, he might have said one definition] for another.” He saw 
that even the strongest logical position in any argument could be 
turned by making false definitions of the chief words of it, and having 
them aceepted as “ public convictions.” M ~ an “ adroi t substitu- 
tion? did he with flagitious cunning m uke, as has been shi wn = 
let us now bring to view the “adroit substitutions ” of “ Noah We 
ster’s dictionary.’ 

Phrasing the process to be exposed as I do above, is dignifying it; 
for it is simply forging Noah W -bster’s most venerated and potential 
name to declarations of fact and opinic yn directly and fl ee gay 
opposed to his life-long views, and “ passing the counterfeits ” as his 
statements, such acts being crimes ag 1¢ people, against free 
dom, and against God, beside which the nicks of thimblerigging, 
which they resemble, are mere innocent sport! 


af 


UnSC 


NoauH WEBSTER’S REAL DoctTRINESs. 


Noah Webster died in 1843 —aged 85 —after having attained the 
first rank of great Americans. He was one of the ablest and most 
efficient of those eminent patriots called “ the fathers,” who devised 
the new Federal system and secured its adoption. In 1784-5, he 
wrote and published his Sh ‘tches of American Policy, advocating a gen- 
eral government that should act, not on States, but dfrectly on indi- 
vi luals, j just as the State governments did ; and should possess powers 
to effe shade its laws in like manner. When the Federal system 
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of 1787 was dev ised, he published in its favor “ An Examination of the 
Leading Principles of the Federal Constitution,” and in the American 
Magasin, founded and edited by him in 1787-8, he monthly, and mest 
ably, exp¢ ysed the essential ideas and traits of the system. I now pre- 
sent some extracts, not only to show the atrocious frauds referred to, 
but to instruct the people as to their real Federal polity. In the 
number for December, 1787, he says, “The whole body of people in 
society is the sovereign power, or the State ; which is called the body 
politic. Every man forms.a part of this State, and so has a share in 
the sovere eignty ; atthe same time, as an individual, he is a subject of 
the State : 

In showing that a bill of rights was not needed inthe Federal Con- 
stitution, he said, ‘A bill of rights against the encroachments of kings 
and barons, or against any power independent of the people, is per- 
fectly intelli rible ; but a bill of rights against the encroachments of 
an elective legislature, that is against ovr own encroachments on our- 
selves, is a curiosity in government.” 

Many such extracts might be given, all showing that the people, as 
commonwealths, were the nations, States, hd powers of the land ; that 
they were to federate to form the new polity as equal and so vere ign 
States ; that they were to govern themselves as republics, and that the 
agency of federal government was to have no powers but those en- 
trusted in writing, all others being retained. 

As to the equality and supremacy of the States in the Union, he 
said, in the first number: ‘ The equality of representation, which was 
the result of c compromise ¢ and mutual concessions, establishes ¢he egual 
sovereignty of each State.” 


Tue STATES ABOVE CONSTITUTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


“The individuals who compose a political society or State, have a 
reign right to establish what form of government they please in 
their own a ? 
In the number for January, 1788, he said, “... no constitutions in 
a free government can be unalter: ible. .... A State is a supreme cor- 
poration that never dies. Its powers, when it acts for itself, are at all 
times equally extensive ; and it has the same right to vefca/ a law this 
year as it had to make it the last. If, therefore, our posterity are 
bound by our constitutions, and can neither amend nor annul thew, 
they are to all intents and purposes our slaves. ... We have no right 
to say that our posterity shall not be judges of ‘their own circum- 
stances. The very attempt to make ferfetual constitutions is the as- 
sumption of the right to control the opinions of future generations, 
and to legislate for those over whom we have as little authority as we 
have over a nation in Asia.” 





Tue AIM IS TO PRESERVE THE STATES COMPLETE. 


said in reply to objections, that “the Federal Constitution will 
eserve our — republican forms of government ; nay, that it is their 
only firm support, and the guaranty of their existence.” 
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The object universally held in view was the preserving of the States 
intact ; and numerous quotations of similar tenor to the following from 
Chancellor Livingston, in the New York ratifying convention, 
could be quoted: “‘ Our existence as a State depends on a strong and 
efficient federal government.” 


ELECTEES AND AGENTS. 


Noah Webster, in common with all the fathers, regarded all Federal 
officials (¢. ¢. the whole Federal Government) as electees and agents 
of the States. 

In a later number than the last mentioned, in reviewing the papers 
of the Zedzra/ist, then currently appearing, he spoke of the election of 
representatives dy the separate people of the States ; of each Sfate en- 
dowing its own electors ; of the appointment of senators dy the State 
legislatures, and of the appointment dy “42 States of electors for the 
President. 

In February, 1788, he wrote that “the representative of a people is, 
as to his powers, in the situation of an attorney, whose letters com- 
mission him to do every thing which his constituent could were he on 
the spot.” 

A COMPACT AND A CONSTITUTION. 


The Federal instrument involves @ compact, because it has the assent 
of several wills, avd a constitution of government, because it provides 
for constituting, or establishing and empowering the said government. 
In a subsequent number he cited Montesquieu’s admission to prove 
“that a confederation of republics may be so formed as to unite the 
happiness of free States with the vigor of monarchies. ‘The new Con- 
stitution may be an improvement on the Lycian /ague, which that 
writer proposes as a model.” 

And he quotes and agrees with Hamilton in article 85 of the Fede. 
ralist, that, in forming a “ Constitution of the United States,” “ 13 inde- 
pendent States are to be accommodated in their interests or opinions 
of interest,” “in such a manner as to satisfy all the parties to the compact.” 

He, like Washington, Livingston, Hamilton, Madison, and all the 
leading fathers, considered that a /zague of States was formed by the 
Federal instrument ; and in the subsequent numbers he publishes the 
States’ approvals and ratifications that made them a “union of 
States,” or “ United States,” as they called themselves. 


NoAH WEBSTER NEVER CHANGED. 


In these views he was consistent through a life spent in profound 
study of such subjects —Z. ¢. for more than fifty years. All his defini- 
tions precisely conform to them. The American people, and all 
coming generations, could, in his great Dictionary, learn not only the 
true meaning of all the “ mighty words” in which American political 
history and philosophy, the Constitution and the debates on it, were 
written, but the true exposition of that institutional freedom which 
was the peculiar boast and pride of the leagued or associated States 
or peopies of America. 
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Tue “ADROIT SUBSTITUTIONS” IN WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


With much painstaking and ingenuity, false definitions have been 
coined and substituted for those of Noah Webster, as to all the im- 
portant political and constitutional words of his dictionary. I now 
contrast the true and the false. The former will be those of 1844, 
the year after his death, and the latter those of 1864. ‘The first 
column will exhibit the correct and beautiful theory —as held by all 
the fathers —of the American sisterhood of States: that association 
of “moral persons,” who agreed for strength, safety, convenience, 
economy, and united wisdom, to join their authority, intellects, wills, 
and power in federal self-government ; while the other shows the 
double fraud of representing the United States to be a State, the 
States to be counties or provinces, and the vicarious government to 
be a sovereign with absolute supremacy ; and ascribing such wicked- 
ness and folly to the revered lexicographer, all of whose writings and 
definitions, through a long life, give such theory the direct lie. 

Let us begin with the definition of 


SOVEREIGNTY. 


In the edition of 1844 itis as 
follows : 

“SOVEREIGN. @. Supreme in 
power; possessing supreme do- 
minion; aS a sovereign prince. 

“ SOVEREIGN, z, A supreme lord 
or ruler ; one who possesses the 


[Of course no material change 
of the definition of a superlative 
word could have been ventured 
on. The “play with double 
sences,” however, will be seen in 
the use of the word for government 
as well as supreme political au- 


thority. As sovereignty is in “the 
people,” it cannot be in the elected 
ruler. | 


highest authority, without control. 

“SOVEREIGNTY. 2. Supreme 
power; supremacy ; the posses- 
sion of the highest power, or of 
uncontrollable power.” 

Of course only sovereignties could compact in the premises, consti- 
tute government over ‘their subjects, and delegate their powers to be 
used in ruling them. 

After the Revolution “ the people” were the distinct bodies politic, 
or “moral persons,” who acted in every political movement. Their 
individuality and entireness of body, mind and w/7 as commonwealths 
must have continued till the end of their joint act of federation ; and 
hence they could not be less than sovereign in the Union. In asso- 
ciating they earnestly and exclusively contemplated and sought self- 
preservation, and no sign of any consent to a change of character or 
authority is to be found anywhere. The sovereignties could but be 
the communities existing @ffer, just as they did defore, the General 





Government was constituted. 


Let us now see the definitions of 1844 and 1864 in contrast. 


“Strate,” “ COMMONWEALTH,” AND “ REPUBLIC.” 


In the edition of 1844 is to be 
found the following :— 
“Srare. 2. A political body or 


In the edition of 1864 is to be 
found the following :— 
“State. 2. In the United 








body-politic ; the whole body of 
the people united under one gov- 
ernment, whatever may be the 
form of government. ‘ Municipal 
law is arule of conduct prescribed 
by the supreme power in a State.’ 
— Blackstone. More usually the 
word signifies a political body, 
governed by representatives; a 
commonwealth, as the states of 
Greece ; the states of America. 

“COMMONWEALTH. #. An €es- 
tablished form of government or 
civil polity ; or more generally a 
State; a body politic, consisting 
of a certain portion of men united 
by compact or tacit agreement 
under one form of government, 
and system of laws... . A com- 
monwealth is properly a free 
State; a popular or representa- 
tive government ; a republic; as 
the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. ‘The word signifies, strictly, 
the common good or happiness ; 
and hence the form of govern- 
ment supposed best to secure the 
public good.” [It is further 
stated that the term is applied to 
Great Britain and other bodies 
politic whose forms of government 
are considered as free or popular. | 

In the same edition is the fol- 
lowing: “ RepusLic. 2. A com- 
wealth ; a State,” etc. 
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States one of the commonwealths 
or bodies politic, the people of 
which make up the body of the 
nation, and which under the ng. 
tional Constitution stand in cer. 
tain specified relations with the 
national government. and are jn. 
vest@d, aS commonwealths, with 
full power in their several spheres 
over all matters not expressly 
inhibited.” ‘ 

|The sophists who made up the 
edition of 1864, feeling respon- 
sible for the “ public convictions” 
heretofore noticed, and perceiving 
that the former definitions of 
“State,” “commonwealth” and 
“republic” exhibited the States 
as distinct bodies, not only in 
making the Union, but in exist- 
ence afterwards, and that the 
giving of ‘“ Massachusetts” and 
“Great Britain” as precisely sim- 
ilar instances was fatal to the 
theory upon which the said “ pub- 
lic convictions” were based, care- 
fully left out the instances and 
changed such portions of the 
definitions as they thought mili- 
tated against their theory. | 


Noah Webster then makes no distinction between ours and foreign 
States. Neither does the Constitution, [See Art. III, § 2, and 
Amendment XI.] A State, Nation, or Power is distinct in existence, 
independent in authority, and without a superior. If one of our com- 
munities is a State at all, she is sovereign. If less than a State, she 
is a county or province, and is remanded to colonial or provincial 
vassalage. Hence we see that Noah Webster, like all the fathers, 
teaches that the States are commonwealths, distinct, independent and 
sovereign in mind and will; and he assumes that they could neither 
politically exist nor politically act in any other form, and hence that 
they could be associated only by a fedus and as a federation. Doubt- 
less he considered it as absurd to think of consolidating thirteen 
moral persons or States into one, as it would be to weld thirteen 


natural persons into a giant! 
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COMPACT AND CONSTITUTION. 
In the edition of 1844 is the In the edition of 1864 is the 
following :— following :— 
“ComPACT. 7. An agreement ; “Compact. 2. An agreement 


a contract between parties; a between parties; a covenant or 
word that may be applied in a_ contract either of individuals or 
general sense to any covenant or of nations.” [The rest of the 
contract between individuals ; but former definition is suppressed. ] 
it is more generally applied to 

agreements between nations and 

States, as treaties and confedera- 

cies. So the Constitution of the 

United States is a political contract 

between the States,” ete. 

“CONSTITUTION. 2. The estab- “CONSTITUTION. #. The prin- 
lished form of government in a_ ciples or fundamental laws which 
State, kingdom or country; a govern a State or other organised 
system of fundamental rules, body of men, and are embodied 
principles and ordinances for the in written documents or implied 
government of a State or nation. in the institutions and usages of 
In free States the Constitution is the country or society.” 
paramount to the statutes or 
laws enacted by the legislature, 
limiting and controlling its pow- 
er; and in the United States the 
legislature is created and its 
powers designated by the Con- 
stitution.” 

In the above two definitions Noah Webster says the States are 
joined by their own wills in “a political contract between the States,” 
in which they constituted the Government; that ‘the legislature 
[7. e. Congress] is created and its powers designated by the Constitu- 
tion”; and that this “ Constitution is paramount to the statutes or 
laws enacted by” Congress, and “limits and controls its power.” 
Hence he teaches that “the Constitution of the... . States” and 
“the government” it constitutes are subject to the States. Sufficient 
proof is found in the frauds here exposed to show that the perverters 
themselves understood his teachings so, did not dare let them remain, 
and made the changes in the hope of deceiving “ the people.” 


DELEGATION AND DELEGATE. 


In the edition of 1844 is the In the edition of 1864 is the 
following :— following :— 
“DELEGATION. 2. A_ sending ‘““ DELEGATION. #. ... 2. One 


away ; the act of putting in com- or more persons deputed to rep- 
mission, or investing with au- resent others, as in a convention, 
thority to act for another; the in Congress, etc.; as the delega- 
appointment of a delegate. 2. tion from Massachusetts.” 

The person deputed to act for 

another, or for others. ‘Thus the 
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representatives of Massachusetts 
in Congress are called the dele- 
gation or whole delegation. 
“DELEGATE. v.¢. To send 
away; appropriately to send on 
an embassy ; to send with power 
to transact business as a repre- 
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[The definitions of these two 
words are not much changed ex. 
cept in suppressing the truth that 
the members of Congress are “the 





representatives of Massachusetts” 
as a commonwealth. | 


sentative. . . . 2. To entrust; to 
commit; to deliver to another’s 
care and exercise ; as to delegate 
authority or power to an envoy, 
representative or judge.” 

In these definitions Noah Webster keeps republicanism in view: 
the republics, z.¢. “the people,” are to govern themselves through 
their agents, who, being their citizens, are their subjects and servants, 
‘These are the Government, and the powers they as rulers wield must 
be “delegated ” or entrusted, and the Government must be a created 
agency With derivative authority, and cannot be anything else. 

Nay more ; he says that the members both of the Senate and of the 
lower house of Congress are “ the delegation ” of a State, representing 
it as such. [See also the definition of “Congress” énfra.] The 


States then are self-ruling commonwealths associated —“ States 
united,” to use his own phrase; and the general legislature is a 


Congréss of States. [See “Congress” infra. | 

If this was not Noah Webster’s theory, why should the direct anti- 
thesis of it be now foisted into his definitions by tricksters, while all his 
statements and illustrations that confute their theory are suppressed? 


UNION, AND E PLurinus Unum. 


In the edition of 1864 is the 
following :— 

“UNION. 2. . . 3. That which 
is united or made one ; something 
formed by a combination or coali- 
tion of parts or members ; a con- 
federation ; a consolidated body ; 
as the United States of America 
are often called the Union. 

“FE PLurinus Unum. One out 
of many. One composed of many; 
the motto of the United States, 
as being one government formed 
of many independent States.” 

Here we find that Noah Webster declared the “ Union” to be 
“ States united ’—‘ many S/ates confederated”; but that after his death 
his name was forged to the falsehood that “ Union” means “a con- 
solidated body; as, the United States are often called the Union”; and 
to the gross absurdity that Z pluribus unum means in substance that 
several formerly independent States are consolidated into one govern- 
ment, and are no longer independent States, but provinces. 


In the edition of 1844 is the 
following :— 

“UNION. 2. . . 7. States united. 
Thus the United States are some- 
times called the Union. 


“FE Piurinus Unum. One com- 
posed of many. The motto of 
the United States, consisting of 
many States confederated.” 
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FEDERAL, FEDERALIZE, CONFEDERATION. 


In the edition of 1844 is the 
following :— 

“PrepERAL. a. From L. fedus, 
a league. I. Pertaining to a 
league or contract ; derived from 
an agreement or covenant between 
parties, particularly between na- 
tions. 2. Consisting in a contract 
between parties, particularly and 
chiefly between States or nations ; 
founded on alliance by contract 
or mutual agreement ; as, a federal 
government, such as that of the 
United States. 


“FRDERALIZE. v. 4 or @ To 
unite in compact as different 
States ; to confederate for politi- 
cal purposes.— Barlow. 

“CONFEDERATION. 2. 1. The 
act of confederating ; a league; a 
compact for mutual support ; al- 
liance, particularly of princes, 
jations or States. 2. The United 
States are sometimes called the 
confederation.” 


In the edition of 1864 is the 
following :— 

“FEDERAL. a.” [Then follows 
the substance of the old definition, 
except that the words “founded 
on alliance by contract or mutual 
agreement ; as, a federal govern- 
ment, such as that of the United 
States,” are left out. ] 

“2, Specifically, composed of 
States or districts, which retain 
only a subordinate and limited 
sovereignty, as the Union of the 
United States or the Sonderbund 
of Switzerland ; constituting or 
pertaining to such a government 
as the Federal Constitution,” ete. 


[In the edition of 1864 the 
second of the opposite definitions 
is left out. ] 


Here again we find Noah Webster, like Washington, Livingston, 
Hamilton, Madison, and other leading fathers, teaching the very doc- 
trine the South bled for, to wit, that Ae Union was a league or federa- 
lion of States, and the editors of the later editions fraudulently 


changing his doctrines. 


CONGRESS. 


In the edition of 1844 is the 
following :— 

“ CONGRESS. 72. 4. The as- 
sembly of Senators and Represen- 
tatives of the several States of 
North America, according to the 
present constitution or folitical 
compact, by which they are united 
in a federal republic; the legisla- 
ture of the United States consist- 
ing of two houses, a senate and 
a house of representatives. 7 


In the edition of 1864 is the 
following :— 

“ConGRESS. ”, ... The as- 
sembly of senators and represen- 
tatives of the people of a nation, 
especially of a republic, for the 
purpose of enacting laws and 
considering matters of ational 
interest, and constituting the chief 
legislative body of a nation.” 


The italics are used to increase the force of the contrast. But 
comment will be dispensed with, because it could add nothing to the 


15 
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exposition. Look on this picture, and on this! The true one isa 
federal Congress [from congredior, to come together] ef States legis- 
lating for their subjects; and the base counterfeit and caricature 
presents a #ational legigjature as sovereign over a nation of people, 


THE SuM or NOAH WEBSTER’S VIEWS. 


Here then are Noah Webster’s teachings, which he fondly thought 
he had embalmed in the maguum opus of his life, as a sacred historical 
testimony and bequest to his countrymen: 

1. American political sovereignty, which is unlimited authority over 
everything in the State or nation, resides always in the people. 

2. They politically exist and politically act only as republics or 
commonwealths called States. These are equals and sovereigns, and 
are subject to no political authority whatever. 

3. They, as such, confederated, and thus formed a “union of States,” 
called “the United States” ; but made no change in themselves, either 
in being or authority. 

4. They, as such, constituted governments — each 7/s own, and all 
their general one. 

5. Lo these, their creations, they “delegated ”— that is to say, they 
entrusted — not their sovereignty or right to govern all persons and 
things in their territory, but “powers” of government, thus governing 
themselves and remaining supreme ; and the senators and represen- 
tatives chosen by each State are that S/ate's delegation to represent 
her in the Congress of States. 

In fine, Noah Webster always asserted the unquestionable truth 
that our system is a confederacy of States —“States united” |les états 
unis|,to use his own phrase—and that their government was ¢heir 
mere agency, or the means by which they governed themselves. 





THE FALSEHOODS ASCRIBED TO HIM. 


In this matter of FACT AND TESTIMONY, he is made to teach, as 
truth, the untruth that our general polity is a nation or State, with 
counties or provinces as subdivisions, such as existed under Britain; 
that Congress is “the chief legislative body of the nation, to enact 
laws and consider matters of xa/iona/ interest” ; that the Constitution 
is “the supreme law of the land,” for Congress to enforce over States 
and people; and that, in short, the Government —¢. e. Congress — 
has ‘absolute supremacy ” over allegiant States. 

All the recent declarations and acts of the dominant party of the 
country, and of the Government as administered by that party, entirely 
conform to these forged teachings. 


Pro TANTO, THE Book Is Nort NOAH WEBSTER’S. 


Noah Webster’s dictionary means Noah Webster’s definitions ; and 
he and his name are responsible only for the products of his own 
mind. “ Zhe chief value of a dictionary consists in its definitions,” says 
Noah Webster’s son-in-law, Chauncey A. Goodrich, in the edition of 
1847, which he “revised and enlarged”; and yet he, after issuing 
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many editions with Noah Webster’s definitions unchanged, allowed 
men, engaged in a war involving these very definitions, red-handed 
from the field of slaughter, plunder, and destruction of freedom, to 
change them so as to justify their wickedness. His defence probably 
is that he entrusted the revision of political terms to some eminent 
lawyer (or higher-law quibbler), whose work he supposed was right ; 
but Mr. Goodrich would not wish one who had contracted and then 
quarrelled with him, to have the right to define anew the terms of the 
contract; or one who had robbed him or murdered one of his family, 
to be allowed, after the fact, to change the crime’s description or the 
meanings of its words! TWHowever, no verbal legerdemain will ever 
destroy the fact that these definitions have been fraudulently changed 
to bolster up those “public convictions” that made Northern feet 
swift to shed Southern blood, Northern hands deft at Southern 
plunder, and Northern despotism destructive to Southern freedom. 


STINGS FOR THE NORTHERN CONSCIENCE. 


The foui-fold purpose of this chapter is now accomplished. 

Sting 1.—Here is the very doctrine and cause of the South in Noah 
Webster’s clear and beautiful exposition of American institutional 
liberty. 

Sting 2.— The Southern cause is shown to be the cause of all the 
American States by the great Northern patriot and lexicographer’s 
writings, and by his true definitions of all the most important legal 
and political words used in the Constitution and political history. 

Sting 3.— As gross and mean a forgery and fraud as was ever tried 
at Old Bailey — perpetrated by the chief and representative men of 
the North —is now exposed. 

Sting 4.— The deliberate falsehoods and cheateries herein exhibited 
(which the Northern public teachers glory in) undoubtedly produced 
those “ public convictions ” which moved the North to murder, rob- 
bery, devastation, and the establishment of permanent tyranny in the 
Southern States. 

P. C. Centz. 











MINA VANE. 


HE “- time we met Mina Vane was at the American Institute 
Tt Fair. She was with an old schoolfellow of mine, and— By 
first I must explain who “we” were. ‘‘We” were my cousin Ral 
Foy, his daughter Gertrude, and myself. Ralph was a widower, and 
[ was his housekeeper, and Gertrude’s governess. Gertrude was her 
father’s darling, and mine ; a sweet joyous creature of eighteen, on 
whom life seemed to have showered its choicest blessings as it does 
on some chosen ones, and in her I tasted the pleasures I had never 
known, the pleasures of a petted and happy girlhood, and the antici 
pated joys of a happy future. Everything seemed so bright before 
her that bright September day! 

My old school-f friend Mrs. Mart was chapefoning Mina Vane, 
Gertrude and she affiliated at once as girls of eighteen will, ‘hile 
Ralph left Mrs. Mart and myself to talk over old times while he 
suried himself in the whirr and buzz of the machinery. 

Sophy and I had not met for years and had much to talk over, and 
our pleasure of meeting was increased when we found we were within 
an easy ride from each “other , both living in the well-abused State of 
New Jersey 

Sophy told me Mina was°staying with her for the summer, or in 
fact until she could find some suitable employment ; her father had 
died leaving her, his motherless girl, almost penniless, after having 
squandered his money in recklessness and extravagance. 


Her story was so sad that I could but be full of sympathy for 
Mina, and yet I cannot honestly say I ever liked her. ‘T have a 


pr auiies against one c complexion — tawny hair and green-gray eyes, 
and Mina had them. I confessed her beauty and charm, and yet my 
foolish prejudice caused a distrust of which I was so ashamed that I 
imparted my feeling to no one. But as the summer went on, and 
Mina was almost as Soften at our house as at Mrs. Mart’s, my feeling 
towards her became almost one of dislike. Sweet as she seemed, | 
felt sure she was naturally a vixen. Had she even once given way to 
passion or temper I should have liked her better. I knew it was in 
; I saw it in the gleam of her eye, her compressed lips, and I 
knew vie unvaried sweetness was assumed. In vain I told myself I 
was soured, that my own colorless and disappointed life made me 
jealous of any one who stepped into the sunlight I was now enjoying 
—and she did this to some extent. There was nearly twenty years’ 
difference between my age and Gertrude’s, and so no wonder the 
child felt Mina a more suitable confidante and companion than her 
poor old Mildred —and yet I had sufficed ! 

And even Ralph! Ralph did not call on me to sing when Mina 
vas by. I almost lived over again the old buried agony of my life 
when I saw how little I was after all to those two dear ones. But 
this was jealousy, méan jealousy: I told myself so. 
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Of course Gertrude had the story of her love to tell Mina; and all 
the dear trifles that it was so sweet to talk of, which she might feel 
were rather boring to me, were new to her new friend. And yet she 
need not have looked farther for a sympathiser : was not Robert Lane 
the very man I would have chosen for her? Ugly Robert! perhaps it 
was because,as a boy he had been neglected and laughed at, that my 
heart had gone out to him. He seemed to have grown up so unloved, 
like myself, and bore his fashionable mother’s indifference, his sister’s 
scorn, with such quiet good-humor, that I loved him as a sister should 
have done; and when I saw him watching my dear Gertrude so wist- 
fully, and yet so hopelessly, I did all’I could to encourage him. I 
played a matchmaker’s part in that affair, and surpassed myself by 
my intriguing qualities ; and the end was that Gertrude loved him as 
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dearly asa womancould. I believe his ugliness only made him dearer 
to her; I noticed she looked disparagingly on manly beauty now. 
Robert had been away a good deal since his engagement, on railway 
business, and he was now in Europe; but when he came back they 
vere to be very soon married. No wonder my poor Gertrude loved 
to take about her lover, and I tried to feel glad that she was so de- 
hted with Mina. 
As for my cousin, he seemed to care for Mina next to his own 
daughter. He took to giving her presents with Gertrude, and taking 





them about together, and indeed she often went now in my place; 
and yet with all my sad-hearted jealousy I never saw what was coming 
upon us. Blind fool that I was! 

The dismal truth came upon us one bright morning early in the 
Ralph and I were sitting, our feet on the fender, by the bright fire. 


Shall [ ever forget it —that fire and the snow without? How cheerful 
| bright it was all looking when my cousin said, stirring the fire: 
“T suppose this wedding will come off pretty soon after Robert gets 

back? 

Robert was coming in April. 

“Ves” IT said, somewhat surprised at the remark ; ‘too soon fo1 
You will miss Gertrude very much, but not more than I.” 

‘T shall miss her of course, but perhaps it is as well that she 1: 


to’be married soon.” 
Something in the tone; a confusion of manner, mac 
tonishment. Ralph had never spoken in this matter-of-fact way of 


. le me stare in 
his darling’s leaving him, but I was not to be long left in doubt. 
‘Mildred, would you be much surprised to hear that I was abou 


I 


to—-to change my condition ?” 
)—- to change my condition? 
\ second time in my life must that pain be endured! Ah! but he 
J | 3 . 
must not suspect my secret. I dared not trust myself to speak, nor 
‘as there need. ‘The ice once broken, Ralph told all. 
all 


‘You see, Mildred, I am only forty ; not a very old man after all 
| 
U 


I had never intended to marry ; but when Gertrude has gone, it woul 
be dreary enough for us both, while with Mina we shall be a lively, 


and, I hope, a happy trio.” 
“Mina!” I gasped.- Happily he mistook my agitation. 
‘Yes,” he said apologetically. ‘ You are of course surprised. She 
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is very young: twenty years younger than I; but I am not the first 
man who has married a woman younger than Foal and been hi appy.” 

I got up to leave the 1 ‘oom — how cheerless it looked now! —and 
managed to walk steadily from it. My secret was safe. But how 
cruel! how cruel! 

I am not writing my own story, or I should tell how I came to be 
thirty-seven and unmarried. Heaven, knows I had not expected 
Ralph would give me the love at that age that I had not been able to 
win in mye early girlhood, or I should never have been an inmate of 
his house ; and for the five years of my life that I had devoted to him 
and Gertrude, no idea of his ever forgetting his lost Lucy in mine or 
any one else’s favor had ever appeared possible. And though my love, 
my foolish old-woman’s love, as I scornfully told myself, had slum- 
bered so easily, the wound was reopened—ah! vith how much greater 
pain! I was so absorbed in my own grief that I had forgotten Ger- 
trude. Poor Gertrude! She saw soon enough how she had been 
made the tool of Mina. ‘That enterprising young lady had no doubt 
concluded that as Mr. Foy’s wife she would be vastly better off than 
as somebody else’s governess, and ang) z ryed her ci irds accordingly. 
Nothing could exceed the sweetness of her manner when she found 
we were informed of her position. 

Gertrude or I could not dissemble with her or appear pleased at 
the state of affairs, neither did we do aught that should seem to 
reproach Mr. Foy, as indeed we had no right. But he knew the 
stepmother he was going to give his daughter was no longer the dear 
friend she had been; and whether Mina a any influence in the 
matter or not I cannot guess, but his manner to Gertrude gradually 
changed, until at last the passionate affection he had always shown to 
her appeared transferred to Mina, who smiled with her swect false 
smile as persistently as ever. But I surprised one or two tigerish 
gleams that made me very thankful for my dear girl’s sake that she 
would soon pass into another’s kee ping. 

Gertrude suffered and drooped under the growing coldness of her 
father ; but Robert was coming, and that was to her a glimpse of 
heaven. And I suffered, and could not dare to show it; and so if I 
was cold and silent when my heart longed to cry out in its pain, it 
was no doubt attributed by Ralph to sulks, and by Mina to disap- 
pointment at having to resign to her my position as housekeeper. 

She probably whispered something of the sort to Ralph, for he 
told me his house should ever be my home, and that his marriage 
ould make so little difference to me that I should only exchange 
Gertrude for Mina as a companion. I smiled bitterly. His house 
my home with her in it! How blind men are! Gertrude’s mother 
had been dear to me, and I could have given up my best for her, 
and did; but not for Mina. 

Meanwhile Ralph went on worshipping his new love, and Gertrude 
waited for Robert. 

At last he came, and we had one sympathiser in cur pain and 
shame, for Gertrude was ashamed to see her noble father the slave of 
a young girl. 

Robert was surprised and indignant. He had not seen Mina then, 
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buteof course she very soon came, and then I trembled anew. Mina 
was looking lovelier than I had ever seen her. Had she not been 
engaged, I should have thought she had dressed to make a conquest of 
Gertrude’s lover, What sorcery was there about her! Robert’s eyes 
followed her every movement as I had seen my cousin’s do, and to 
Gertrude he was absent and inattentive. Mina could not help trying 
to captivate men, I believe, and this night she certainly seemed bent 
on subjugating Robert. Ralph looked uneasy as he saw her play off 
on another the little arts that had been so successful with himself, 
and Robert went down before her without a struggle. 

Whey we separated for the night I tried to think it was only a 
passing weakness on his part, that he would return to his allegiance 
to-morrow. Gertrude turned as she was going into her room to wish 
me good-night ; I pressed her hand, and I suppose my eves showed 
the sympathy I felt, but for once she looked at me defiantly, and 
ishing me a quiet good-night, went into her room without staying 
for our usual little gossip. Poor child! I understood her; she would 
not admit a possibility of her or my fears being true. 

Next day I was gk: id we had not spoken of Robert, for in the after- 
noon when Ralph brought Mina to look at improvements he was 
making for her, Robert treated her as he would any other lady, and 
in spite of various arts to divert his attention to herself, he went on 
reading to me and Gervade, who looked at me triumphantly. 

When she had gone, and Gertrude had left the room, I said: 

“Do you recognise Ralph Foy in this infatuated man? What he 
can see in the girl I cannot imagine.” 

“Oh you are a woman: that girl is a siren! A sorceress, I tell 
you!” 

He spoke with energy and passion. Had she bewitched him, and 
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he was reese against her? 
“More like a viper,” I said bitterly. 
“Yes, and a viper too.” 
Gertrude entered the room, and no more was said. But I was 
rain uneasy, and before long had sad reason for anxiety. There was 
vidently something going on between Mina and Robert. I had seen 
him twice meet her, evidently by appointment, and when they sup- 
posed they would not be seen, and after each meeting Mina was 
strangely silent for her, and looked at Robert with appealing eyes. I 
sure the younger, though uglier, man had made aer regret her 
‘agement, and it would not have surprised me to have found that 
y " id both been false to their plighted word. 

Robert! How could I think it of Robert? And yet I could 

hee the evidence of my eyes 
My poor Gertrude, too, was conscious of a change. She had 
seen Mina speak softly but too familiarly to Robert, and his low 
answers, many trifles went to show her her lover’s heart was hers no 
longer. At first she seemed determined to ignore the truth, and I 
did not speak to her about it; but one night I saw her pale and with 
difficulty suppressing her tears, and when I kissed her she threw 











herself into my arms. 
‘““My dear, I have but you now. Oh, why was she not satisfied 


al, 


with taking my father from me? But Robert! my dear Robert!” 
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23 
* Hush, dear; Robert is not worthy of you.” 
Poor heart, I knew nothing I could say would comfort her. 
A few days later Ralph hi: id taken the pony-carriage to fetch Mina 
to drive, and Gertrude and I walked out. The fresh spring-day was 
inviting, and we walked on till we came to a grove that was one of 
our favorite haunts in summer. We were not very cheerful, and sat 
silently watching the — 

‘Shadows dark and silver 

Alternate come and go.” 





All at once Gertrude said in a quiet depressed voice, “ Look yonder, 
Mildred.” 

I did look, and saw Robert and Mina approaching ; she was flushing 
a crying. Gertrude had risen from the mound on which we sat, and 
taking my arm, said hastily: 

‘Let us go.’ 

And we went through the trees unobserved by them. 

It was plain the meeting had been planned between them. 1 knew 
she had arranged to drive with Ralph, and had doubtless appointed 


the time, when | she knew he would be safe driving to Mrs. Mart'’s, 3, to 
meet Robert. 

‘My poor Gertrude!” I said, not knowing how to comf ort her, 

“Tt is too horrible to believe,” she said, with a dry sol »; “but let 
us wait till to-night. When Robert comes I will know all.” 

That night Robert did not come. 

I went to bed with a presentiment of evilin my heart. My sympathy 
with my dear Gertrude was so strong that I think it helped to deaden 
my own pain; her cause for grief was so much greater than mine 
She had been supplanted in her father’s affection, and her ackn 











ed lover was a traitor; in that lay the cruelest sting to’a sensitive 


ile I had only to mourn my own folly —no one had wronged 
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fast next morning in a state of great consternation. 
Vhat do you think, Mildred? Mina has gone!” 
‘Gone! Oh I feared it.” 
What will Mr. Foy say? What will every one say? I coul 
never have believed any one could be so ungrateful. 
listress 


I could not sympathise with Sophy’s distress, as I consideré 
privately she had caused some of the mischief by her love of match 
making. 

‘When did she go?” I asked abruptly. 

‘his morning, I suppose. When I came down the girl told me 
Miss Vane had ¢ one out very e: irly and left this note.” 
She handed me the note, which ran as follows: 
‘Dearest Mrs. MArtT 
‘Circumstances over which I have no control, to use a hackneye 


erm, compel me to go South to-day, and to leave your Feta ip. what 
may appear a very thankless manner. All I can do is to thank you 
, 


for all your goodness, and hope you will think the best you can 
me.” 
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‘And of course Robert has gone with her?” I said. At the same 
moment Gertrude entered, looking worried and sad. 

“What is that about Robert?” she asked eagerly. 

Then she had to be told what we knew. What we feared I did 
not say, for although I saw she was tortured by fears she would not 
admit, she professed to see only her father’s grief ; but the white lips 
and trembling hands told me what she suffered. 

“My poor father!” she said, over and over again, and sinking on 
he sofa, she buried her head in its cushions. I strove to comfort 
it whi at could I do or say? I was at my wit’s end, when I heard 
a rapid, well-known tread ascending the steps, and starting up with a 
low vaecheat cry, Gertrude fell fainting in the outstretched arms of 


‘My poor Gertrude! my darling girl! What has been 
matter?’ he asked, turning to me and Sophy. 
Of course joy never kills, so I need not say that Gertrude was 
y able t hear hing ] Robe had tell ne ft he ha 
soon abie to hear somethi that Ixobert had to tell us, aiter he 
had an interview with my cousin. 


He told us he had known Mina three years before at Annapolis 
A frienc lat his, a student at the Academy there, had been violently 
in love with her; but, although her father had been a gentleman, sl 


had m a uci so notorious by her coquetry that his far 

1 to a marriage between them ; but notwithstanding Robert’s 
effort to restrain his friend, in whose conden he was, the y elope d 
together. But the father had i inform: ition in time, and met the couple 









as tl , were getting out of the tr t Balti more >, wher e the \ sre to 
have been m arried. In addition to this little history, other one had 
come to Robert’s knowledge afterwards that made him rejoice in 


his friend’s escape, as she was quite unworthy any man’s love. 
had felt all a man’s reluctance to injure a woman, or use 
the knowledge he possessed to her Wea dvantage ; but when he ha 
to choose between the happiness and honor of Gertrude and her 
father and an unworthy woman, he could not hesitate to use his 
influence to make her depart without further disturbing the pe< 
his friends. She well knew if he related what he knew of her past, 
a man so strict in his ideas of woman’s conduct would never make 
her his wife ; but that she had ardently desired to be, and had usec 
her blandishments to win Robert to silence. 
Partly by appeals to her better feeling, and to her pride in case of 
sposure, he induced her to take her departure as we have seen. 
How she had so far imposed on Sophy it does not need me to 
explain ; suffice it that we heard of her no more. 
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Ralph felt the blow keenly, but I believe has lived to wonder at 
is infatuation 
Gertrude is revelling in the joy of recent maternity, and I find my 
happiness th witnessing h¢ 


HELEN ALICE NITSCH. 











GLENGOLDY. 


Part I.— GoLpDIE. 


HE moonlight filled Briarley valley, touching all beauty with 

softening light, and veiling all unloveli ness with tender ¢ Bs 
It shone on the dark rich mantle of ivy sheltering the little church, 
and glorified the slender cross on the summit of the tapering spire. 
[It went softly into the churchyard and lingered about the graves. The 
last snow had drifted deep into a lonesome corner, and still covered 
softly and purely the unsightliness of a new-made grave: a little 
grave, waiting for the spring to beautify it with violets as blue as the 
eyes of the boy asleep there. Elsewhere the snow lingered very 
faintly in fairy wreaths, but here it was still pure and deep, and the 
moonlight lingered there a little. 

Far away over the upland fields went st raying the moonlight again. 
It came among the tall trees of a wide park toGlengoldy. ‘The house 
was built after a quaint old style, with towers and gables, and all of 
dark gray stone. The moonlight, passing softly through a window, lay 
on the narrow space between the sash anc ; the full sweep of the heay 
crimson curtain, resting lightly on the carpet, and glancing into the 
room unheeded. 

There was only one person there, sitting at a writing-table, his 
nervous shapely hand passing rapidly over the paper as he wrote. 
He hada hake manly face, with an expression stern, perhaps by 
habit ; but as he was writing and busily thinking there was a light in 
his eyes and the beauty of a quiet smile upon his lips; for he was 
writing pleasantly to the woman by him best loved on earth —his 
sister ; to his sister, Mrs. Goldsboro’, the wife of Glengoldy’s owner, 
the petted and beautiful wife of a man much her senior, one wealthy 
as pride could wish and not ungenerous. For the sake of his wife, 
= younger brother had been dear to him; and it was not until 
Car yl Erle had honorably finished his medical course and travelled two 
years in Etrope, not until his coming home to take ch urge of Glen- 
gold y during the absence abroad of his sister and her husband, that 
he learned that it had been for his sake she had sold her beauty 
to the best advantage; and that now, queen wherever she pert 
adored by her husband, in the pride and prime of her three-and-thirty 
years, that she sometimes found her fetters “heavy and hard to bear.” 

It had dimmed the brightness of his life for him. His love deep- 
ened with the depth and tenderness of pity; but he had lost an 
illusion ; and we love our illusions so!—to many of us the sweet- 
1ess of life. With the fading of that fairest and sweetest illusion, his 
belief in his —_ and, through her, in womankind, many illusions 
that had made life beautiful to him began to fade also. Hence- 
forward, those he had — every man will have some, ¢ of one sort or an 
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other —were of a less lovely and more saddening kind, People 
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began to say Dr. Erle was a woman-hater ; yet when thrown into 
society there were a brightness and easiness about him that a no 
trace of an affe vt singularity. He lived alone at Glengoldy, for its 
owner was still abroad ; his work was almost wholly among the poor, 
and he seldom went where there were many people, save to church. 

Ss was something of a poet in his way ; and once in a while some 
thing really good, a poem with a dash of color in it, a quaintness a 
T etes of style, or a chime of music struck through the words of 
simple English, went straight to a high place in some well ranked 
magazine. And to-night this Dr. Erle was w riting a letter which was 
one of the few things that gave a genuine throb of pleasure to a world 
weary woman on the other side of the globe. 

The moonlight faded from the narrow space behind t 
It passed away presently, and fell broadly in through the square win- 
low of a miserable cottage, lying upon the bare floor all pale and 


fro; 


wan. « There was no other ight the ‘re, save the flicker from a little fire 
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upon the hearth. By this fire a woman was sitting: a poor faded 
woman of the working-class. Perhaps she was thinking ef the litt 


grave in the lonesome corner of the churchyard ; perhaps thinking of 
days when she was a trim little village maiden, lingering by her 
father’s gate in the summer twilight, hearing the chirp of the katydid, 
and waiting for the lad she loved: a rough, uncouth ‘lad, but having, 
1 believed, a very true and tender heart. Perhaps she was 
thinking how changed was this sod len coarse man beside her; per- 
haps of the faint voice of her mother lying at point of death, “I fear 
he'll bring ye to no good, my child; take care, take care!” 


she had 


At all 
even ts, itever the woman was thinking of, it was with so heart- 
breaking a face that it went to Jem’s heart. He was more sober than 
usual to-night, and he put his hand on hers, half roughly, half timidly, 
and said in a gruff voice that yet had the ring of symp thy, “ Don't 
take things so hard, Katy; don’t look so, woman. Wh at is’t I can do 
for ye? I’m sort -y about the boy.” <A flash of surprise came over 
the woman’s face, the tears rushed te her eyes, and Jem seemed for 
the moment like the sweetheart of old days. She covered her face 
with her hands, knelt down and put her head on his arm ; and the 
moonli ght lingered, for it was a reconciliation after much hard and 
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ral in, g for many and many wecks. 
In ; t the window of the parsonage the moonlight drifted, falling on 
the golden hair of a child standing there. It was a tall, slender boy 


f some nine years, with blue eyes of such mild intelligence, a broad 


forehead so white and pure, and such a soft cloud of slightly ct rling 


li 


golden hair, that his gentle, delicate beauty seemed almost an 


well 
‘he door of the room opened presently, and a stout old serving-woman 
tered. She went first to the fire and began to break up the soft 


lumps of coal, while the flames sparkled everywhere ; turning het 


head once or twice to look at the child, and at.last calling him by 
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‘Horace! 
ts 


‘What, Martha?” said the boy deliberately. 


“ Looking won’ ‘t bring ’em, child. Do you see ’em yet? 
‘No, not yet,” he said without turning. “Do you think they'll 
2 


su rely come: 
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“The parson mostly keeps his word, and 
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said Martha, rising. 
‘t nor lot in t 


you,” she continued. 


Martha always spoke « 


part he sex 
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nany fi 
pany iC 





pr “She was a 
‘¢ She’s been. 
lways liked her Ma.” 


“cr 


l'ell me all about her mother, Martha. Why was she poor?” 

“YT don’t know much about her mother, child. She married dis 
pleasing to her family. She was a pretty lady, tall and beautiful, an 
wilful and proud at times, but sweet-tempered to everybody, poor or 
beneath her. There was these two sist Miss Lily Goldsboro’— 
Mrs. Ashe —and Miss Laura — Mrs. (¢ — and the two brothers 





Philip, the one in Europe with his wif 

our parson. So they were all very 
t— married Mr. Ashe. 

bad afterwards ; but she stuck to him, and 

y v she loved him to the last, and w 

he wouldn’t have le 
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mother ; two years ag 
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stay here till they come.” — 
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( ro’ brought home sister’s daug sound of tl 
latch brought the téte-2-téte in th parsonage to a close; and t 
lamp burning dimly on the table, there in the moonligh 0d Go 
Ashe. 

Horace looked up and thoucht, “ A t 1 itiful lady ; 1d ther 
Goldie stooped down and kissed the boy, her face cool with the night 
air, and a very faint color flickering in the wan face ; and the graciou 
smile and greeting she had for Martha were like her mother’s self. 

The old rector caught up his grandson hale 
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tlem in. with a fa 


white-haired old gentleman. | 
escribed : wilfulness, pride, and 
»ved him dearly, and k m over 
So the moonlight drifted away, and 
urning brightly. 
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she might not be ready ; you needn’t count on women-folks 
“ P’raps your cousi! 


‘But she is sick now, isn’t she, Martha?” 


She’il get well here, I guess; I'll nurse 
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Glengoldy. 37 

‘Good afternoon, Doctor.” 

“Mr. Meredith, good afternoon, Sir.” 

The gentlemen met before the door of Julian Meredith’s home, and 
he was drawing on his driving-gloves. He immediately pulled off one 
of them and shook hands. 

“Going over to the rectory?” said Julian. “ Have you been there? 
[ suppose not. 

“No,” said Dr. Erle. ‘I don’t know. I think I shall call.’ 

“ She’s been here a week,” said Julian. 

“A week? Three.” 

“No, just one. A flying trip to see Horace. Being a far-away 
cousin of mine, I generally make myself useful when she comes, and 
drive her about a little.” 

“Oh, you mean Mrs. Gleason. Is she here? I thought she only 
came in summer.” 

“ Horace has been croupy ; she was scared and had to come. She 
generally takes a rest here in summer to get herself up for the season. 
Her husband is a good fellow; works like a dog all the time, and 
arrays her in all the purple and fine linen of the day. She’s lucky.” 

“ Have you seen her cousin?” asked Dr. Erle after a pause. 

“Ves, once or twice. A handsome girl if she were not so pale, 
Yet she is quite brilliant when she chooses to be. I imagine she 
snubs me.” 


“Indeed! Well, I am detaining you. Good evening!” The 
doctor walked on, and Julian sprang lightly to a seat in his buggy 
and whirled away with his fast horses. 

Fifteen minutes later another equipage stood before the rectory, 


und Dr. Erle in the parlor awaited Goldie. He scarcely heard her 
coming ; the soft sweep of a woman’s dress and the light sounding of 
her footfall were so unlike the coming of the child he had known of 


old. He turned as she entered. 

‘* Ah, Goldie —is this Goldie?” 

“Or her shadow, ‘ Uncle Caryl.’ How do you do?” 

“The thing for me to ask. My brother-in-law wrote me some time 
ago that you had been very ill; he told me I must attend you when 
you came here. Are you recovering?” 

“Yes. I am going to get well after a while, I imagine, after my 
slow fashion.” 

“You have quite a new fashion, creeping about in that ghostly way,” 
he said, a shadow of concern on his face. “Here, sit here by the 
fire. Your face is positively ghostly. You tried very hard to die, 
didn’t you?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“No! You must have had a strong hold of life to carry you 
through such an attack. Why didn’t you die?” he said whimsically. 
“Because you didn’t want to, I suppose.” 

He stood leaning against the mantel all the time, laughing a little 
as he talked to her. She, in her black dress, sitting in the firelight, 
her soft brown hair rippling a dusky relief to her white face, lifted 
her dark eyes gravely. 

“Perhaps I did want to. I don’t know why I didn’tdo it. It was 
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nissing a very good opportunity.” A sweet curve, a perverse little 
smile came to her lips. She leaned back in the chair, looking up to 
him. “Why do you talk about it? Ifone is just passing out of the 
shadow of death you needn’t remind one of it. I don’t like it.” 

“1 am ready to keep your face from reminding others of it,” he 
said. “It is a beautiful afternoon, and my horses are ready. | 
would like to take you to drive.” ’ 

“Thank you ; you are very kind,” said Goldie, these very ordinary 
words having real meaning from the delight and surprise in the voice, 

“Poor child!” said Caryl, with a sudden intuition, “I am afraid 
you have not had much kindness of late.” 
~ How do you know?” she asked, half defiantly. 

“From your new little ways of independence and indifference, that 
self-sustained air you have, your gracious manner of noticing a cour- 
tesy. Have these last two years been hard ones, Goldie?” 

“Hard!” she said, starting from all calmness. ‘No one has been 
true to me, or just to me, or kind to me for two long dreary years.” 
The passionate tears that burst from her eyes touched Caryl’s heart 
as any generous man’s heart is touched at the sight of a woman’s 
tears. He came over to her. 

“Goldie, as far as time gives me any occasion, I will strive to be 
true to you, and just and kind to you; and if at any time I seem other- 
wise to you, you must tell me of it, for sometimes I am not over-gentle 
in my manners, without knowing it. Come, let us go.” 

She dashed away the tears and moved to rise. 

Say first that you will try to get well and be a good and obedient 
little patient.” 

“Obedient! I can promise my obedience to no one!” 

“Your affection then?” he said, after a pause. 

“T must know you better,” she said. 

“Must you?” he answered, stepping back to his old position at the 
mantel. She looked up to his noble, masterful face, with its keen eyes 
and the beauty of its firm, sweet mouth, and repented of her harshness. 

“T will trust you!” she said. “Wait; I will be ready to go in one 
minute.” 

A few moments after Dr. Erle astonished all Briarley by driving 
through it with a lady by his side. ‘They passed up the broad road 
and leit the village behind them. Goldie leaned back in the buggy 
and ran the tips of her fingers through on each side of her muff. 
She was warmly wrapped in the buggy shawls, and a comfortable, 
pleased expression was on her quiet face. 

“T believe I said nobody was kind to me,” she said. “I forgot. | 
had one teacher who was always good and just to me these two last 
lonely years at school — our professor of moral philosophy. I never, 
never will cease to thank him.” 

“Your professor? How old a man was he?” 

“Our old professor, I said, didn’t 1? Oh, sixty at least. The music 
professors were not so bad either. Do you know I have always found 
women are apt to be harder on a woman when she’s down than men? 
All the women about the school were simply spiteful because I was 
thought poor and friendless ; the men were always a decenter set.” 
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He laughed and said nothing. 

“Ts it long since you have heard from Europe?” she asked. 

“ About two weeks, I think. They were still in Paris.. Lily seems 
to like it. By the way I have a very pretty picture of her, taken two 
or three months ago; I believe it is herg.” He produced a little 
packet of letters, ran rapidly over them, and drew out at last a photo- 
graph, which he handed her. Goldie took it and looked down on it 
with a little cry of delight. The features were perfectly regular, with 
a profusion of blonde hair softening the effect of the picture ; but the 
dusky blue eyes wore a look of fatigue, and a half-amused, half-scornful 
expression rested on an exquisitely curved mouth. The slight drapery 
over the neck and arms was fastidiously elegant. This was Lily Ashe, 
the reigning belle in her set abroad. 

“She has been gone five years. Do you think she was ever so 
beautiful?” said Goldie, lifting her rapturous eyes. 

“T think she used to be more so, even more so. A course of dis- 
sipation rarely heightens a woman’s bgauty. Look at the curve of 
her lips! When I saw her she had a sweeter expression than any 
triumph can give her. She is going to wear herself out too; she is 
not strong.” 

“Ah, you are speaking professionally,” said Goldie, smiling. ‘She 
is so beautiful here.” 

“ Nevertheless our Lily will have not a whit of the rose about her if 
she does not come home soon,” he said, half impatiently. “She will 
soon become a mere fashionable woman, all nerves and languor, poor 
child.” 

He bent over the picture, sighing as he said so. 

“Do you care so much for Lily?” asked Goldie. 

“T care very much. You two children, you ought to be noble 
women ; it would hurt me sorely to see either of you throw yourselves 
away.” He took the picture and put it back in its place. 

‘“‘ How long is your cousin, Mrs. Gleason, going to stay?” 

“Only a few days. When do you suppose Lily will come?” 

“They speak of September, but I think it most likely that they will 
come much later, go to the city establishment, and have a winter in 
New York before they see Glengoldy. I suppose you will go to them 
as soon as they come.” 

“Won't you?” 

“T shall go up at once ; of course not to stay.’ 

“Don’t you get lonesome there at Glengoldy all alone with that old 
housekeeper? I should think you would want to get away where 
there is something to amuse you.” 

“T get on better with me and myself than with any set of people. 
[ am not a great society man.” 

“¥ have heard that you were not. Didn’t you ever like gaiety?” 

“Ves, in my day, perhaps. You don’t know how old I am now; 
at least old enough for your grandfather. I have quite a paternal 
feeling for you.” 

““You look as though you thought you were a hundred ; neverthe- 
less, you are hardly old enough for an uncle. I haven’t many cousins, 
except Aunt Laura’s son — no male cousins — and I have a good mind 
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to say ‘Cousin Caryl,’ not ‘Uncle.’ I haven’t any faith in these aged 
young men. / am young; I /e/ young; I mean to have a good 
time. You don’t know what spirits I have when I am well. I mean 
to enjoy my youth, to glory in it; I like it! Yet even I am old 
enough to be world-aweary and sarcastic and cynical, and all that, if 
I chose. As girls go, we’re quite old at eighteen.” 

“T am thirty.” 

“No, not quite—twenty-nine. I know; and your birthday is in 
December — nearly nine months before you will be thirty.” 

“ How do you remember?” 

“FE used to love you very dearly when I was a child,” said Goldie 
calmly, looking away. “I’m not forgetful.” 

It touched him not a little. Dr. Erle had grown weary of “ the 
world,” that is, society. He had been deceived here and there. His 
darling sister was living a lie, and she was a bitter pain and grief to 
him, a grief that haunted every lonesome hour of the man’s life. He 
liked her husband, and long ago had known and liked her husband’s 
sister and the children; but he had thought seldom of them, espe- 
cially of far-away Goldie, as a young man will forget children; and 
that she had remembered him was gracious and unexpected. 

“ This road brings us home by way of Glengoldy,” he said, after a 
pause. “Would you like to go in? The old place is much more 
ornamented and in better trim than when you saw it last.” 

“T would like it very much,” she said eagerly. ‘Can I go over 
see all the rooms, and climb up into the tower?” 

“Not to-night,” he said, “it will be too late. We will just drive 
through the grounds; but some time I will take great pleasure in 
doing the honors of Glengoldy.” 

“There are Mr. Meredith and Cousin Dora,” said Goldie, as they 
met another buggy, which dashed by rapidly. 

“Ts it possible that that was Dr. Erle?” ejaculated Dora Gleason ; 
“he is out with Goldie!” ] 

“What will happen next?” inquired Julian, turning his head to 
look back. ‘*Well, she is as strange as he is. That queer, cold little 
fashion she has of setting one back, have you ever noticed it?” 

“Not particularly — yes—I don’t know; she is very dignified 
with some people. You can’t expect her to take your trifling as 
amiably as I do; we are old comrades, Julian.” 

“ Have been some years ; ever since mother came to Briarley. I 
was a boy then, and you just in long dresses. You're the elder.” 

“ Yes,” assented Dora blandly, though she always winced at an 
allusion to her age. “ You were a wild boy, Julian.” 

‘I’m as steady as a brick wall now,” he said gravely ; “and you, 
Cousin Do,” pityingly, “ you wear well though —very well.” He de 
lighted to tease her. Dora flushed, but spoke serenely : 

“ Yes, it was so silly in me to marry so young ; such a mere child. 
How could I know how to choose? JI wonder why you ever liked me, 
Julian?” pensively. 

Julian was not in the humor for a flirtation. His pretty cousin had 
kept him several years for a mild amusement when she came to the 
country ; he was rather tired of her at last, and though he attended 
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on her constantly, he atoned for it by an air of bored laziness in all 
he did, and occasionally by teasing her into a concealed rage. 

“Oh, you were so pretty as a girl,” he answered gravely; “you 
really were beautiful as a girl, And then a woman has such a fasci- 
nation for an immature boy; a man loves a woman younger than 
himself ; a boy, one older.” 

“How about Marian’s love affair?” asked Dora, changing the 
conversation, and trying to make a hit at Julian through his sister. 
“You all rather imagined that Charlie West was taken with her, 
didn’t you?) Hasn’t come to anything, has it?” 

“T really hope it won’t. I don’t want to give Marian up; she isa 
sweet little sister, the most loving and amiable girl I know, and so 
young and fresh. She presents such a favorable contrast to every 
woman I know.” 

They rode home together in an equally amiable strain of conver- 
sation, and when Julian bowed and drove off, he laughed to himself 
at having vanquished a woman with her own weapons; and Dora, 
perturbed and flushed, sat down by the parlor window, smoothing her 
face as quickly as possible in the expectation of seeing and fascina- 
ting the unapproachable Dr. Erle. 

Woe for her scheming! He stood for only a moment at the door 
of the parsonage, never looking up at the window, but talking gaily 
with Goldie, then dropping her hand, sprang to the buggy, glanced 
back to Goldie with 2 bow, and was out of sight in a moment. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


REVIEWS. 


kecollections of a Past Life. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

6¢ O be able to enjoy a past life, is to live twice”, is the 

motto (from Martial) which Sir Henry Holland prefixes 

to these very interesting, though too brief, recollections ; and certainly 

the subject of them seems to have been quite exceptionally qualified 

by the combination of circumstances, temperament, culture, with pro- 

longed life and vigor both mental and physical, to enjoy this two-fold 
life of experience and memory. 

Sir Henry Holland—as we will call him, though the title was 

afterwards conferred — was born as long ago as October 1788, so that 
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he is now eighty-four years of age. At that time George III., then 
an insane old man, was still King of England ; and in France the 
Notables were gathering to prepare the way for the States-Gener al, 
and—though they did not foresee it— for events which shook the 
world. 

When sixteen years old he completed his studies at the Glasgow 
University, where he made the intimate acquaintance of Sir William 
Hamilton, and commenced his scientific career by two philosophical 
essays. From the University he went to the Medical School at 
Edinburgh to study his profession. At this time Edinburgh possessed 
an unusual number of distinguished men, such as Scott, Dugald 
Stewart, Jeffrey, Playfair, Erskine, Alison, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Brown, 
Brewster, and others, with all of whom he became acquainted, and 
with most of those we have mentioned, intimately. This learned and 
genial society was however divided at that time, not only by political 
questions, but, oddly enough, by a scientific one. “ A controversy 
was going on between the “Huttoni ans and Wernerians, as they were 
called —the respective advocates of fire and water, as agents con- 
cerned in moulding the crust of the earth, . . . No compromise 
of combined or successive agency, such as reason might suggest, was 
admitted into this scientific dispute, which grew angry enough to 
show itself even within the walls of a theatre. A play written by an 
ardent Huttonian, though graced with a prologue by Walter Scott 
and an epilogue by Mackenzie, was condemned the first night —as 
many persons alleged, by a packed house of the Neptunian school.” 

While still studying at Edinburgh, in 1810, he made a voyage to 
what was an aimost unknown land in those days —to Iceland, where 
he spent four months. The island was suffering from the ravages of 
smaill-pox, and the fact that their visitor brought a supply of vaccine 
virus caused him to be received as almost a public benefactor. At 
his second visit, sixty-one years later, though the generation of Ice- 
landers who first received him had quite passed away, their grateful 
descendants welcomed him with public honors. 

On this first visit he made the acquaintance of Geir Vidalin, the 
Bishop of Iceland, a “simple-hearted and excellent man.” ‘“ My 
intercourse with Bishop Vidalin was carried on almost wholly in 
Latin. What spot other than Iceland could have afforded the 
picture of a Bishop coming home to a small and rude timber-house 
from his day of sea-fishing in the Faxe-Fiord, and sitting down to 
Latin conversation with an English stranger? If his Latinity,” Sir 
Henry candidly remarks, “did not reach the level of Erasmus’s 
‘Colloquies’, it certainly was better than any I could reciprocate with 
him.” 

This voyage gave him a taste for travel which never afterwards 
left him. After taking his degree in Edinburgh he devoted a year 
and a half to visiting Southern Europe and the Levant, and the year 
following he again passed on the Continent as physician to the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline. On settling down as 
a practitioner in London, he determined not to deny himself his 
favorite recreation, and for fifty years passed regularly two months in 
travelling abroad, “accomplishing greater distances as nearer objects 
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became exhausted, and finding compensation for growing age in the 
increased facilities of travel.” In this series of journeys he visited 
not only every capital of Europe, most of them repeatedly, but made 
eight voyages to the United States, four journeys in the East, three in 
Algeria, two in Russia, one voyage to the West Indies, with visits to 
the Canary islands, Dalmatia, Iceland, and other regions out of the 
ordinary routes of travel. 

Contrary to the opinion of his friends, he found this scheme of 
travel in no way injurious to him professionally, while it was in every 
way beneficial to both mind and body. “On the day, or even hour, 
of reaching home from long and distant journeys, I have generally 
resumed my wonted professional work. The new methods of inter- 
communication since steam and electricity have held empire on the 
earth, often enabled me to make engagements for the very moment of 
my return, I recollect having found a patient waiting in my room 
when I came back from those mountain heights — not more than 200 
miles from the frontiers of Persia where the ten thousand Greeks 
uttered their joyous cry on the sudden sight of the Euxine. The 
same thing once happened to me in returning from Egypt and Syria, 
when I found a carriage waiting my arrival at London Bridge to take 
me to a consultation.” 

Sir Henry’s affectionate study of the ancients — though he speaks 
very modestly of his classical acquirements — was of great service to 
him in his explorations in classic lands, and gave him, at least in one 
instance, that crowning pleasure of the antiquarian tourist, the identi- 
fication of an important site, hitherto unknown. He says, speaking 
of his researches for the locality of Dodona,— 

“The hope of future success here is somewhat encouraged by my 
having discovered, through similar traces, the site of the ancient 
oracle of Nymphzum, near Apollonia. This too was described as a 
fountain of fire; and under a general direction to the locality, derived 
from Strabo and other writers, I was further guided by finding an 
extensive and thick deposit of asphaltum near the presumed spot, 
telling me at once the probable origin of the fire of the oracle. 
This was speedily confirmed by observing in close vicinity numerous 
fragments of sculptured marbles, lying on the margin of a small 
circular pool of water, which seemed as if boiling, from the large 
volumes of gas escaping through it. Knowing well the nature of 
this gas, I struck a light and applied it to some of the bubbles, 
kindling a flame which speedily spread itself over the pool, to the 
great admiration of my Albanian guards ;—a flame which disclosed 
immediately the secret as well as the site of the oracle of Nym- 
pheeum.” 

But his reminiscences of persons are far more numerous and 
interesting than those of places. His position as physician in 
attendance to the Princess of Wales, gave him the entrée of the 
most distinguished society of the time, and the associations then 
formed have been continued. He knew the ex-Empress Maria- 
Louisa, and many of the distinguished men of the first Empire, 
some intimately ; was consulted professionally by the royal family of 
Spain, and Prince Godoy; had long conversations with the kind- 
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hearted Louis, ex-King of Holland, and attended his son, Louis 
Napoleon, the late Emperor, while suffering with gastric fever in 
London. Of the royal, or otherwise distinguished personages of 
whom he has anecdotes to relate, probably the most uncomfortable 
was Ali Pasha, who tried to coax the doctor to teach him the art of 
secret poisoning, and failing in this, requested him to read an inter- 
cepted despatch from the British Ambassador to Lord Castlereagh, in 
in which, as may be supposed, he was equally unsuccessful. He pre- 
sented his guest with a Damascus sabre, which had been largely used 
in decapitation, sent him to look at the remains of 700 men massacred 
by his orders, and crowned his barbaric hospitalities by robbing his 
guest of his journals and sketches. 

Of the more strictly professional recollections, some are curious. 
Sir. Henry was once called on for advice by a gentleman of good social 
position, who had been seized with an insane desire to kill Mr. Can- 
ning, then Foreign Secretary, and had taken rooms near Mr. Canning’s 
residence for the purpose. 

A remarkable instance of medical judgment is indirectly connected 
with Mr. Canning. During a severe illness of this gentleman, Sir 
Henry attended him, and on returning from his patient called on Lord 
Liverpool to report. After closing their conversation, the Premier 
asked Sir Henry to feel his pulse, which he found “such as to lead 
me to suggest an immediate appeal to his medical advisers for careful 
watch over him. The very next morning Lord Liverpool underwent 
the paralytic stroke which closed his political life.” 

An instance of political prognosis as acute as the medical we have 
just cited, is related of M. Thiers. Sir Henry is speaking of a 
breakfast at which he met him in London, in the latter part of the 
year 1851. “A French newspaper came in, containing the report of 
a speech by the Prince President on the opening a new line of 
railway. Thiers started up, declaring that some speedy mischief 
was meant — wrote an excuse to Lord Aberdeen with whom he was 
to have dined, and set out for Paris the same afternoon. His pre- 
vision was verified. This speech was in fact the close precursor of 
the Coup d’Etat.” 

But this volume is not a mere budget of anecdotes. Some of the 
most interesting passages in it are the comments of its author on the 
changes that have taken place in society, manners and politics during 
his long life. He takes some shame to himself that he has never 
exercised the inestimable privilege of voting, though he has had the 
right for more than half a century. In fact he has no great faith in 
the ballot as “executing the freeman’s will.” ‘My personal expe- 
rience of elections,” he says, “curiously enough, has been greater in 
the United States than in England ; and I am bound to say that that 
experience (embracing the preparatory stages both of Presidential 
and municipal elections) has not contributed to reconcile me to them. 
If any method could be discovered for sustaining the life and liberties 
of a great people, whether England or England’s progeny, without 
having recourse to these periodical popular appeals, I for one should 
hail the discovery.” 

Of his visits to America, not very many particulars are given. He 
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seems rather to admire Mr. Seward, whom he calls his friend, and 
speaks forbearingly of Mr. Lincoln’s “racy anecdotes” in “the 
broadest form of American speech.” He speaks of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, at one time a patient of his, and remarks how much he was 
impressed by his demeanor and conversation. But on the whole, his 
references to American celebrities are rather tinged with reserve. 

But we must not unreasonably prolong our notes of this interesting 
book, and leave unnoticed what is perhaps the most interesting, in 
which he speaks of old age, and notes its phenomena, mental and 
physical, from his own experience. This we must leave our readers 
to see in the book itself, the interest of which we have but barely 
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Memoirs of Madame Desbordes-Valmore. By the late C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve. Translated by Harriet W. Preston. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1873. 


HERE is a very tender and graceful sketch of a woman’s life, repro- 
duced from the causeries of the most subtle of French critics. The 
small dainty volume, with its clear liberal type, its ivory-like paper, 
its luxurious borderings, is all about a pure, noble, patient, suffering, 
self-sacrificing actress ; who lived all her life in the fifth story of lodg- 
ing-houses in Paris, or the provincial cities of France ; who died 
honored and admired by all that is most reputable in French literary 
circles, yet poor as she had lived. A poetess of the minor feminine 
sort, who weave their personal sufferings and experiences into pretty, 
plaintive rhythms, and sing pathetic little songs over the needle and 
by the cradle. Some of these songs are translated here —elegies, 
lullabies — plaints — full of tender touches, corroborating the claim 
which Madame Valmore’s contemporaries made for her, that she had 
“the gift of tears.” Her letters, which are liberally quoted, show her 
to have been a modest, kindly, sensible, unaffected woman, generous 
in sympathy, keeping her pride and self-respect in all the-straits of 
poverty ; beautiful in her religious faith, still more beautiful in her 
charitable heart, which never permitted her to feel herself so poor as 
to be unable to do something towards relieving the distresses of those 
whom she thought still poorer. Her life was truly a hard one, 
harassed by an ever deepening poverty, and wrung by domestic afilic- 
tions. She was peculiarly devoted to her family, and it was her 
peculiarly hard lot to survive them all, parents, children, husband, 
sisters, and brothers. She was partly compensated, however, by the 
active sympathy of many friends, whom she drew to her by a certain 
magnetic attraction characteristic of her. She conquered the hard, 
boisterous skeptic de Balzac; she was greatly esteemed by Sainte- 
Beuve, Lamartine, Hugo, Béranger, Michelet, Vinet, Dumas, de 
Vigney, etc., and the great rude heart of the irreconcilable republi- 
can Raspail was completely melted in contact with her. 

Sainte-Beuve never fails to write gracefully, and the translation — 
saving the poetry—is pretty well done. ‘The translator’s preface, 
however, is a mistake, although it is well written. There was really 
no occasion for it, in the first place ; in the second, it pronounces an 
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absurd eulogy upon Sainte-Beuve, crediting him with a “ refined 
spirit’ and a “knightly soul,” because he is supposed to be the only 
writer who has done full justice to woman. Sainte-Beuve certainly was 
a subtle critic, a master in his art, and he found it suited his purposes 
to flatter women to the full extent of his keen and cultivated know- 
ledge of their characters. There is evidence, however, that he had 
anything but a knightly soul, and that his chivalrous attitude towards 
the sex was exclusively pen-service. E. S. 





A French Verb Book, embracing a comprehensive Analysis of the Conjuga- 
tions, with a new method for the Formation of the Tenses ; to which 
has been added a complete Paradigm of all the Verbs. By Ernest 
Lagarde, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages and English 
Literature in Mount St. Mary’s College, Md.; late Professor of 
Modern Languages in Randolph Macon ‘College, Va. . 


Tue author of this little work, “ believing that in the present system 
of French grammar the greatest difficulty in its acquisition lies in the 
want of fixed principles and laws in the classification of the verbs,” 
divides them into “the conjugations of the verbs avoir and éfre,” 
eight “regular,” eight “irregular conjugations,” seven divisions of 
verbs.which, “although unclassified, seem to follow general rules,” 
and six divisions of those which “from their irregularity it was im- 
possible to classify.” “To this list must be added all the defective 
and impersonal verbs proper.” 

While this classification has certainly the merit claimed by its 
author, viz: that of novelty, and will be interesting to scholars already 
acquainted with the French language, still we doubt whether a 
division of the French verbs into /¢Airty-one conjugations, besides 
several irregular verbs, etc., is calculated to facilitate the acquisition 
of a knowledge of the French verbs as well as the simpler classifica- 
tions of Bolmar, etc. 

Another peculiarity of this work is that a “table of terminations of 
verbs” precedes the regular “table of conjugations.” We are ata 
loss to understand why the author should have deemed it necessary to 
devote twenty-eight pages to that table, as these terminations are 
printed in italics in the “table of conjugations,” and can therefore be 
distinguished from the stem at a glance. Not only do we not believe 
that it is easier to learn the conjugations by first committing to memory 
the terminations unconnected with a stem, but we hardly believe they 
can be learned at all in that way. We doubt whether the author him- 
self, if asked the termination of the third person singular of the past 
definite of verbs in “indre,” would be able to answer without saying 
mentally, “ il joignit.” 

The chapter on the use of the French tenses is good, and a study 
of it will repay those who have not yet mastered “one of the greatest 
perplexities which surround the learner of French.” 

The exercises are rather meagre, and instead of being crowded at 
the end of the book, ought, in our opinion, to have been put at the 
end of the chapters to which they respectively belong. 
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On the whole the work shows considerable acumen, and a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. As we have already stated, it will 
be found very suggestive by French scholars ; but, as a school-book 
for beginners, it is not superior to some works which we had before. 

M. 





Homes and Flospitals ; or Two Phases of Woman's Work. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1873. 


Tue problem which is fast growing to be, if it is not already, the 
most important that presses upon the attention of modern legislation, 
is the adjustment of the social condition of the masses in accordance 
with the revolution, springing from modern ideas, that has taken place 
in their estate. Democratic principles are now in the ascendant 
throughout the whole of Europe ; and the overthrow of the autocratic 
and despotic governments that still exist there is merely a question of 
time, to be settled probably in the near future. The moral power of 
Europe and America will doubtless secure the farther triumph of free 
institutions throughout Asia, and wherever else they may now be want- 
ing. So that it is probably a fair presumption that the masses 
throughout the world will, before many decades have passed, be en- 
tirely emancipated from the political and social servitude under which 
they have existed in all past ages. What shall be the results of so 
mighty a liberation cannot be predicted. When we conceive the irre- 
sistible power that shall «hen accrue to the millions, and consider the 
small amount of intelligence and self-control there will be present to 
guide it, and further remember their galling sense of the injustice 
that has been done them by those who have so long lorded it over 
th®€m, and what distorted views will spring from their ignorance, it is 
impossible not to be overcome with the gloomiest foreboding for the 
future of society and human governments, unless we have hope that 
some adequate agency shall be brought to bear to counteract these 
evils. Such an agency is Christianity, if carried out in the spirit of 
its Founder — the only theory of human life that brings each indivi- 
dual soul under sanctions sufficiently strong to restrain it from doing 
harm to itself or to others ; and while being the perfection of liberty, 
is the destroyer of every form of license. Upon the universal 
diffusion of this, the only true form of religion, is dependent the salva- 
tion of human society. And the great effort of every Christian now 
should be to bring himself and the whole body of believers in Christ 
to a full realisation of this momentous fact. Great and extensive as 
are the present philanthropic schemes of the Christian church, they 
are as nothing in the face of the great field of spiritual destitution that 
covers the world. Probably four-fifths of the population in countries 
nominally Christian, live without any practical recognition of God 
in their lives; and the general prevalence of the most atrocious 
crimes in such communities is enough to appal the most hopeful 
heart. Is there not then every incentive to Christians to bring their 
lives into more full accord with the divine law of love and self-sacri- 
fice ; to engage diligently in personal endeavors to bring men and 
women in all grades of society to a recognition of the claims of Christ 
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upon them; to carry to the wretched and the outcast those truths 
which alone can reform their lives ; to imbue these millions which are 
rising to power and a growing intelligence, with a spirit that wil] 
ensure the welfare of the world? Says a great Christian philanthro- 
pist, commenting on this subject: “Did a king come to take up his 
residence among us; did he shed a grandeur over our city by the 
presence of his court, and give the impulse of his expenditure to the 
trade of its population, it were not easy to rate the value and the mag- 
nitude which such an event would have in the estimation of a common 
understanding, or the degree of personal importance which would 
attach to him who stood a lofty object in the eye of admiring towns- 
men. And yet it is possible, out of the raw and ragged materials of 
an obscurest lane, to réar an individual of more inherent worth than 
him who thus draws the gaze of the world upon his person. By the 
act of training in wisdom’s ways the most tattered and neglected boy 
who runs upon our pavements, do we present the community with 
that which, in wisdom’s estimation, is of greater price than this 
gorgeous inhabitant of a palace. And when one thinks how sucha 
process may be multiplied among the common families that are 
around us; when one thinks of the extent and the density of that 
mine of moral wealth which retires and deepens and accumulates 
behind each front of the street along which we are passing ; when one 
tries to compute the quantity of spirit that is embedded in the depth 
and the frequency of these human habitations, and reflects of this 
native ore that more than the worth of a monarch may be 
stamped by instruction on each separate portion of it — a field is thus 
opened up for the patriotism of those who want to give an augmented 
value to the produce of our land, which throws into insignificance all 
the enterprises of vulgar speculation. Commerce may flourish or may 
fail, and amid the ruin of her many fluctuations may elevate a few of 
the more fortunate of her sons to the affluence of princes. Thy 
merchants may be princes, and thy traffickers be the honorable of the 
earth ; but there may, on the very basis of human society, and by a 
silent process of education, materials be found which far outweigh in 
true dignity all the blazing pinnacles that glitter upon the summit. 
And it is indeed a cheering thought to the heart of a philanthropist, 
that near him lies a territory so ample, on which he may expatiate ; 
where, for all his pains and all his sacrifices, he is sure of a repay- 
ment more substantial than was ever wafted by richly laden flotilla to 
our shores — where the return comes to him, not in that which super- 
ficially decks the man, but in a solid increment of value fixed and per- 
petuated in the man himself— where additions to the worth of the sou! 
form the proceeds of his productive operation — and where, when he 
reckons up the profits of his enterprise, he finds them to consist of 
that which, on the highest of all authorities, he is assured to be more 
than meat, of that which is greatly more than raiment.” 

Homes and Hospitals is a record of the heroic labors of two devoted 
Christian women ; the one among the dwellings of the poor in a town 
in the north of England, and the other in the Liverpool work-house. 
The narratives are preceded by a preface by Florence Nightingale, 
whose name is a byword. ‘The most indifferent heart cannot fail to 
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be moved by the story of these lives ; and many of the incidents re- 
lated are most pathetic, some unmitigatedly sad, some of great horror 
—as many of those occurring in the cholera hospital at Warminster, 
met with unflinching bravery by the delicately nurtured women in 
charge — and some of sorrow mingled with great hopefulness. It is by 
the discreet and self-denying personal ministrations of such women, 
and men — who alas! are fewer in number —that more good wil! be ac- 
complished among the lower classes of society than by the most lib- 
eral donations to charitab!: institutions, which too often are adminis- 
tered in such a way as further to demoralise the characters of those 
whom they intend to assist, instead of increasing the self-respect and 
self-helpfulness. To those who have the desire to engage in charit- 
able work, and are without present aptitude for it, these records of the 
actual experience of successful laborers will be very useful in giving 
hints, and in confirming their resolution and exciting a wholesome 
emulation. LAWRENCE ‘TURNBULL. 





Reviews and Essays on Art, Literature and Science. By Almira Lincoln 
Phelps. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1873. 


From our first glances at this book we inferred that the estimable 
author, having been addicted throughout a long life to the praise- 
worthy practice of keeping a note-book by her when reading, for the 
purpose of setting down such facts or reflections as she wished to im- 
press upon her memory, and having found great benefit from it, had 
conceived the idea that by means of a little appearance of arrange- 
ment, a portion of these notes might be found as interesting, instruc- 
tive, and novel to the public as they had been to herself. We say, 
throughout a long life, because many of the remarks, such as “the 
history of England is the history of our own ancestors ;” “authentic 
American history begins with the discovery and early settlement of 
our country ;” “the private motives which influence mea in their 
public actions may be praiseworthy ;” “national character is but an 
epitome of that of the people who compose the nation ;”— appear to 
have been written down at a very tender age, when reflections of this 
kind seem novel, striking, and profound. ‘The boarding school period 
seems to have left its traces in the odds and ends of misspelt and un- 
grammatical French, and of mis-translated Latin ; in the historical 
haziness which finds our ancestors among the “ British barbarians,” 
“of whose character we have little reason to be proud,” whom “it is 
believed that St. Paul visited,” and whom she conceives to have been 
“Druidical worshippers of the sanguinary Woden ;” and in the lofty 
severity with which she rebukes the Greeks and Romans for their 
worship of idols, of which she remarks with equal force and justice, 
“they were noble works of art, but as deities, what were they?” 
What, indeed? The period of middle age, with its more tolerant 
spirit, we fancied we saw indicated by the passages which treat of 
Louis XIV. and his mistresses, and the tenderness with which, while 
properly disapproving their errors of conduct, and “lamenting the im- 
morality of the times,” she speaks of “the lovely La Valliére, the sad 


history of whose weakness and humiliation we read with sorrow and 
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sympathy ; the beautiful La Fontange [szc], the perfection of whose 
person was only paralleled by the weakness of her intellect ; the mag- 
nificent de Montespan,” etc. While that these annotations had been 
continued to the period of more advanced age, we thought we saw 
evidence on almost every page. 

Our only explanation of the state of mind which could imagine that 
any one would be benefited or entertained by such a collection of odds 
and ends, in which everything really worth statement has been stated 
a hundred times before, and every time better, was found in the fact 
that the author has been for a great many years an instructor of youth, 
and might thus have acquired the habit of regarding the public as a 
class of children, to whom even such statements as “the art of paint- 
ing is of great antiquity ;” “ Puritanism did not expire with the Crom- 
wells ;” “the pyramids of Egypt are older than the temple of Solo- 
mon ;”— would be at once new and surprising. 

On reaching the end of the book, however, we learned from a col- 
lection of Notices from the Press,— characterised by the usual learn- 
ing, good taste, nice discrimination, and freedom from adulation,— 
that its contents had appeared as a contribution or series of contribu- 
tions to some periodical or periodicals ; a fact which should inspire 
with hope the most despondent aspirant for the honors of type, and 
would justify the least pretentious collector of “local items” in ex- 
claiming, like Correggio,—“ I too am an author!” 

But for ourselves we can only regard it as a melancholy example of 
the infatuation that can delude respectable persons devoid of originality 
of thought, of special or accurate knowledge, of critical insight, and of 
the power of expression, into the belief that the emptying-out of a rag- 
bag of scraps and a slop-basin of twaddle can give profit or pleasure 
to any rational creature but themselves. W. H.B. 


The Fate of Marvin, and other Poems. By Thomas E. Hogg. Hous- 
ton: E. H. Cushing. 1873. 


Tuts is a narrative poem, in the familiar eight-syllable measure, 
describing certain events which occurred — or are supposed to have 
occurred, in the late war between the States. The incidents, if not 
exactly probable, are not impossible ; they are affecting, and are told 
with feeling and without pretention. It is true, the action is hardly 
concentrated enough for a poem, and Karner, the evil genius of the 
piece, has too much of the melodramatic ruffian about him, but these 
are not the main defects of a work which we can not but consider as 
artistically a mistake. 

The fault of the whole poem is its conventional unreality. The 
author seems to think that to describe a scene or an action in verse, 
requires a selection and arrangement of words quite different from 
those which would do the same work most effectively in a prose nar- 
ration. For example, wishing to introduce his story by telling us 
that it was a stormy night at the end of December, this is the way he 
goes about it :— 
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“’Twas on one dark December eve — 
The hoary year was ripe with age; 
And now he soon must take his leave, 
And pass from time’s ungenial stage. 
The clouds hung threat’ning in the sky, 
A black and starless canopy ; 
And mad the north wind’s tempest-surge 
Howled loud and hoarse an awful dirge ; 
While sounding and resounding o’er 
The trembling earth and low’ring skies, 
The thund’ring voice of nature bore 
The tidings: ‘Lo, the old year dies !’” 


Now will Mr. Hogg carefully consider this passage (which we take 
merely at random), and determine to himself whether his phrases 
about the “hoary” and “ripe” year being about to “pass from 
time’s ungenial stage,’’ accompanied by the “thund'ring voice of 
nature,” and those about the “ tempest-surge ” and the “ awful dirge,” 
the “threatening clouds,” the “ lowering skies,” etc., convey anything 
to the reader’s mind beyond the simple statement that it was a stormy 
night at the end of December? If they really do not, will he next 
ask himself why he used them? We think this question, if unspar- 
ingly and conscientiously answered to himself in the secret recesses 
of his own breast, will do more toward helping him on into the true 
path of poetry, than many pages of criticism. 

If the author— whose misfortune seems to have been that he has 
allowed himself to be led away by false and vicious models — will 
apply this test to all his future writings :—‘“ How would these persons 
under these circumstances really have spoken? How would such a 
scene really have appeared, and what words will most simply and 
accurately represent that appearance ?”— and not “ How would Byron 
or Scott have described this scene or made these persons speak ?”— 
if the author, we say, will constantly and firmly apply this test, when 
he next undertakes to write a poem, we shall have the pleasure of 
reading something of which we shall have more to say in praise than 


we can of the book before us. W. H. &. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


\ JE see that the marble for Valentine’s noble sarcophagus and 

recumbent statue of Lee, is to be obtained not from the quar- 

ries of Virginia, but from Vermont. The preference of the sculptor himself 

would be to use Virginia marble ; but the Virginia quarrymen do not know 

whether their stone is suitable for statuary or not, as it has never been tried ; 
é 4 
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while the qualities of the Vermont stone are known. This reason is a per- 
fectly just one; and besides, as the Exguirer pithily remarks, “there js 
consolation in the thought that the Vermont marble was not made by the 
Yankees, but by God.” 7 

But the fact that Virginians do not know the qualities of their marble, 
nor what it is fit for, while Vermonters know perfectly well the qualities of 
theirs, points a lesson which we ought to have learned long ago, and must 
begin learning now. The gifts of heaven to the Southern States have been 
a hundredfcld more lavish than to the North; but we have not cared for 
them. As a friend once said to us, “the very weeds of our swamps and 
fence-corners would support New England.” New England — to her credit 
be it spoken, be the cause what it may—has diligently sought out the 
meagre bounties of Providence to her sterile land, and made the most of 
every one. We call ourselves an impoverished and ruined people, when 
the ground is fairly bursting with mineral, and the hillsides and hedges with 
vegetable wealth, if we will only take the trouble to look for it and pick it 
up. But for the salt-famine caused by the blockade, who would ever have 
heard of the mine of rock-salt on Bayou Petit Anse, the product of which 
is the finest and purest in the world, and obtained with the least labor? 
And we are not sure whether even this is worked now: the latest mention 
we have seen of it speaking of “a hitch in the interests, causing temporary 
interruption.” In the meantime the South is paying a tax of from 18 to 24 
cents per hundred pounds for the privilege of using Northern salt, while the 
gift of heaven lies unused at their threshold. On the Calcasieu River there 
is said to be a bed of “ pure crystalline sulphur 108 feet thick.” Is anybody 
working it? It appears not. 

The other day we were told of a quarry of the finest mica, cleaving into 
large clear plates, being sold for an insignificant sum to the agents, we 
believe, of a Northern company. Mica of this quality is worth eight dollars 
a pound ; and such a mine is more precious than a vein of auriferous quartz 
in California, or a diamond-field at the Cape. If we will not learn the value 
of our natural resources, we shall have to make way for those that will. If 
we are going to sell our birthright for a mess of pottage, at all events let us 
make sure that we get the pottage. At present it looks as if we were in the 
way to give up the one and not obtain the other. 





AmonG the pert maxims of the present age is that which says, “ the worst 
possible use you can make of a man is to hang him.” This proverbial 
expression is gaining favor, and may eventually legislate the penal sanctions 
of law out of existence. But it is false as well as flippant. The very dest 
use to which men can apply a malefactor is to hang him, because all the 
interests of all society demand his death. The proposition is very slightly 
enlarged if you read it: “ The very best use you can make of a good man 
is to murder him,” because this is the next inevitable sentence. The 
authority upon which human life is forfeited is the highest known to 
creatures, and the wisdoin that originally annexed swift retribution to crime 
is better than most proverbial philosophy. Among many dismal portents 
threatening the future of America, none is more dismal than the growing 
laxity of law. The latter abides still, but the bold murderer derides the 
authority, which is degenerating into mere advice. Vigilance Committees 
are bad specimens of legal tribunals, but they are better than regular forms 
without capital penalties for capital offences. 





How the idea that reticence is presumptive evidence of wisdom, ever got 
a lodgment in the brains of men, will probably never be known; but having 
once got there, it sticks like original sin, and goes down through all the gen- 
erations. This idea may exist for the same reason (whatever that is) that a 
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man is presumed to be “honest until he is proved to be a rogue,”— or, that 
4 drunken doctor is held to be a skilful one, “if you can only catch him 
sober ”’— even if that time never comes. The truth is, there never was a 
more absurd idea than that same one about reticence. Horne Tooke says 
that the use of words is to “communicate ideas.” Talleyrand says their use 
is to “conceal thoughts.” Now, it is our belief that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of these reticent men do not “communicate their ideas” 
simply because they have none to “communicate ;” and that they do not 
“conceal their thoughts” (a Za Talleyrand) because they have none to 
“conceal.” Is this a dilemma or not? If it is, what number of horns has 
the animal? and who is the more likely to be gored thereby — the reticent 
man, or the writer? 


Is there such a thing as literary kleptomania? We mean a case in which 
a writer, whose provision of original ideas is ample for all his needs — 
perhaps even opulent — can not now and then resist the insane temptation 
to pocket something that belongs to another? Only on sucha plea can we 
excuse Alfred de Musset, who certainly was not a “barren Labeo,” * for the 
following bit of assimilation. 

In De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium-Eater we find the following 
passage :-— 

“Many years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi’s Antiquities of 
Rome, Mr. Coleridge, who was standing by, described to me a set of plates 
by that artist called his Dreams, and which record the scenery of his own 
visions during the delirium of a fever. Some of them (I describe only from 
memory of Mr. Coleridge’s account) represented vast Gothic halls, on the 
floor of which stood all sorts of engines and machinery, wheels, cables, 
pulleys, levers, catapults, etc., expressive of enormous power put forth and 
resistance overcome. Creeping along the sides of the walls, you perceived 
a staircase, and upon it, groping his way upward, was Piranesi himself. 
Follow the stairs a little further, and you perceive it to come to a sudden 
abrupt termination, without any balustrade, and allowing no step onwards 
to him who had reached the extremity, except into the depths below. 
Whatever is to become of poor Piranesi, you suppose at least that his labors 
must in some way terminate here. But raise your eyes and behold a second 
fight of stairs still higher, on which again Piranesi is perceived, by this 
time standing on the very brink of the abyss. Again elevate your eye, and 
astill more aérial flight of stairs is perceived, and again is poor Piranesi 
busy on his aspiring labors, and so on, until the unfinished stair and 
Piranesi both are lost in the upper gloom of the hall.” 

In De Musset’s La A7ouche, 11. (1853) we find him illustrating the per- 
plexities of a young stranger wandering in the labyrinthine palace of Ver- 
sailles, in this fashion :— 

“Dans Les Antiguités de Rome, de Piranési, il y a une série de gravures 
que l'artiste appelle ‘ses réves,’ et qui sont un souvenir de ses propres 
visions durant le délire d’ fiévre. Ces gravures représentent de vastes 
salles gothiques: sur le pavé sont toutes sortes d’engins et de machines, 
roues, cAbles, poulies, leviers, catapultes, etc., etc., expression d’énorme 
puissance mise en action, et de résistance formidable. Le long des murs 
vous apercevez un escalier, et sur cet escalier, grimpant, non sans peine, 
Piranési lui-méme. Suivez les marches un peu plus haut, elles s’arretent 
tout 4 coup devant un abime. Quoi qu’il soit advenu du pauvre Piranési, 
vous le croyez du moins au bout de son travail, car il ne peut faire un pas 
de plus sans tomber ; mais levez les yeux, et vous voyez un second escalier 





* ** All other trades demand; verse-makers beg: 
A dedication is a wooden leg; 
And barren Labeo, in true mumper’s fashion, 
Exposes borrowed brats to raise compassion.””—YounG. 
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qui s’éléve en lair, et sur cet escalier encore Piranési sur le bord d’un 
autre précipice. Regardez encore plus haut, et un escalier encore plus 
a¢rien se dresse devant vous, et encore le pauvre Piranési continuant son 
ascension, et ainsi de suite, jusqu’ & ce que l’eternel escalier et Piranési 
disparaissent ensemble dans les nues, c’est-a-dire dans le bord de la gravure.” 





THE DREAMER. 
Low summer breezes faintly blow 
Through clustering roses overhead, 
Bringing with warm caress the glow 
That dyes her lovely cheek so red. 
My lady with a languid grace 
Reclines within her bower alone; 
Her brow is grave; from her sweet face 
The loose dark tresses backward thrown, 
Reveal the shadows flitting there, 
Yet draw me closer to my fair, 


Upon her lap a volume lies; 

And while her white hand keeps the page, 
Scarce do her vacant gazing eyes 

Take in the writer’s sentence sage. 

The crushed red roses at her feet 

Have fallen from her loosened hair : 

Vain they appeal with perfume sweet 

For loving look upon them there. 


Her pet white bird for one caress 
Doth flutter near and softly coo, 
Nor can its simple wisdom guess 
Why stays the hand it loves to woo. 
Both lute and harp beside her rest ; 
Unheeded their familiar call, 

As are the flowers she loves the best 
That from her hair and bosom fall. 


Oh tell me, May! what girlish dream 
Upon you casts its gentle spell? 

What vision born of poet’s theme 

Thus makes your snowy bosom swell? 
You dream perchance of realms more fair 
Than lowly scenes that round you lie, 
Of love to mortal bosom rare — 

Of this my sweet doth dream and sigh. 


And yet this world from which you flee 
Would gladden ’neath one gracious look ; 
And love and I here wait for thee 

From tender reverie and book. 

Then let me win you from your dream, 
To smile on me with waking bliss: 

For music, flowers, nor bird, I deem, 
They are not potent as a kiss, 
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THE two great aims of the present generation in some sections of our 
country would seem to be place and money. The means, however dis- 
creditable, used for attaining these, are taken unfavorable note of by the 
world only in case of failure. Here, as in military matters, merit is measured 
by the final result, and many an infamous act is condoned if it but lead in 
the end to success. Moreover, such is the existing moral obliquity — to 
call it by no harsher name —that if either one of these aims be attained, 
however corruptly, the other is within easy reach, by similar means. The 
first step of the aspiring business-man is to make money enough — with 
little scruple about the mode — to buy place. The first step of the grasping 
politician is to intrigue himself into place, that he may steal money. And 
henceforth both these wealthy nabobs, despite the pauperism and general 
rottenness of the inner man, become by tacit consent — or, at most, only a 
sickly protest is entered, that dies and leaves no sign— exemplars for the 
rising generation in their morbid aspiration after wealth, and (God save the 
mark !) honor too. And the last feature is by far the most melancholy one 
of the whole melancholy picture. 


UNSEEN LANDS. 
The lands that I shall never see, how beautiful they are! 
How softly sleep their twilight vales beneath the Evening Star ! 
What strange wild perfumes breathe. around from rich and unknown flowers, 
Intoxicating with their sweets the lingering summer hours. 


The palms toss high their plumy crests, the trailers clasp them round, 
While countless wealth of blossoms spreads o’er all the teeming ground ; 
White lilies nod beside the stream amid the rushes tall, 

As lulled to dreamy slumber by the distant waterfall. 


How thrills and palpitates the air through all the fervid noon! 
How peaceful lies the placid lake beneath the argent moon — 
With little islets where the arums stand in purple sheaves, 

And bright-hued fish glance in and out among the lotus leaves. 


The grassy slopes are filled with grazing deer in dappled herds ; 
All day the golden air is bright with many-colored birds ; 

All night above the water floats their carol sweet and clear, 
Those wild delicious melodies that I shall never hear, 


The giant mountains stand around with many a wooded crest, 
And fold the lovely landscape in, and clasp it to their breast ; 
While still beyond, and guarding well the valley from each foe, 
Far in the distance rise the peaks of everlasting snow. 


No foot of man has trod the grass — Earth keeps her secret well ; 
The swans and rose-winged herons know, but they will never tell. 
I wander on from clime to clime, but still it stands afar — 

The lands that I shall never see, how beautiful they are! 


WHAT a vast amount of inconsistency has been revealed by the temper in 
which the world received Darwin’s man-an-ape theory. Many aman who had 
vaunted obtrusively his utter indifference as to the quality and condition of 
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his ancestry — his favorite motto being, “ Every tub should stand on its own 
bottom ”— vented his indignation profusely when told by Darwin that his 
remote ancestor was a quadrumane. If the practice of such a man accords 
with his lifelong preaching, the assertion, even in his presence, that his 
grandfather, or even his father, was a great liar, or a gigantic swindler — 
provided this assertion be true — should not move him either to shame or to 
anger. Yet when he sees, written in a book, by a man living thousands of 
miles away, that his progenitor, countless ages back, was some honest ape 
who was guiltless alike of lying and swindling — the fact that there was then 
no language to lie with, and no money to steal, don’t alter the case, as every 
one, even a poor ape, is presumed to be innocent until the contrary js 
proven —he bristles all over like “the fretful porcupine,” and empties. his 
vial of wrath upon the eccentric philospher. Could inconsistency further 
go? The truth is, only those who believe in “blood” have a right to take 
exception to Darwin’s absurd and disgusting theory: for what can it matter 
to one who has no sense of ancestral worth, whether he is descended from 
a man, a monkey, a serpent — or even from the very old Harry himself? 





He who would venture, however modestly, to criticise unfavorably the 
works of “the Old Masters” would at once be “written down an ass,” 
accounted an “outside barbarian.” Thus are we bullied, dragooned into a 
non-reasoning, pseudo-xsthetic and extravagant approval of many works of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, which, doubtless, were condemned as bad 
even in the day and generation that gave them birth, but in which the keen- 
eyed critics of to-day are able to discover a wondrous and constant accretion 
of beauties, keeping pace with the deepening accumulations of dust, as their 
origin becomes more and more enveloped in the misty haloes of the past. 
To the bad with such stuff! Not even wine, if it be not good, is bettered 
by age alone; yet must we, perforce, continue forever and a day to smack 
the lips with sham gusto over antediluvian vinegar, stultifying ourselves lest 
we incur the imputation of a lack of taste. 

“What ails me?” Why, I’m angry with somebody —perhaps myself— 
because I can’t see by what right the ancient architects— classic infallibles 
— backed by Mr. Ruskin “and sich,” have driven the world to declare that 
the architrave of the entablature should cover only three-fourths, or at most 
four-fifths, of tke top of the capital— leaving the remainder sticking out in 
the cold — (no allusion here to de Staél’s remark that “ architecture reminded 
her of frozen music”)— until some xsthetic marten or swallow proffers the 
artist a lesson in his art by building its mud nest thereon. 

Enters my friend Agricola, lately returned from what he calls his “ bridal 
tower’? to Washington city. He says he “aint much on pictcher-paintin’, 
but is considered a good judge of horse-flesh,” and he “wants to know” 
why the horses in the pictures on the Capitol walls, excepting one (probably 
the “ Discovery of the Mississippi ”’) “have all got bags of bran for heads, 
bunches of women’s curls for tails and manes, and bed-posts or big bologna 
sausages for legs ?” 

“* My inquiring friend,” said I, “some hundreds of years ago the men who 
invented painting either could not, or would not, paint horses in any other 
way, giving all thought and care to the human torm divine. Our ‘rocky- 
horse’ for children is an accurate copy, in wood, of the egums nobilissimus 
of those ‘Old Masters ;’ and to this day many (fortunately not all) modern 
artists stick to the antique (called classic) type and model, for fear men 
should say they did not study in Rome. If their pictures. are not like 


horses, so much the worse for the horses! Are you answered ?” 
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